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Editorials 


Virgil E. Foster 
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THERE IS WIDE difference of opin- 
ion on the question as to how far 
public schools can go in teaching re- 
ligion or teaching about religion. 
Most of the discussion so far has been 
on the basis of exchange of opinion, 
sometimes even the matching of emo- 
tions. Meantime, the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, with the help of a grant from 
the Danforth Foundation, is doing 
something to find the answers. 

The Association has undertaken a 
two-year project and has received a 
grant of $60,000 from the Danforth 
Foundation for that purpose. 

In the project, a dozen and a half 
representative teacher education in- 
stitutions will undertake creative ac- 
tivities according to plans developed 
in the several institutions. Some of 
them involve cooperation with pilot 
public high schools. The distribution 
of schools will be nation-wide. Re- 
ported to us so far as approved for 
participation are New York Univer- 
sity, the University of Kentucky, 
Ohio State University, a joint project 
from Southern Methodist University 
and North Texas State College, New 
Haven State Teachers College, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Mac- 
alester College, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers at Nashville, Ala- 
bama State Teachers College, Oregon 
College of Education, East Carolina 
College at Greenville, North Caro- 
lina, and Maryland State Teachers 
College. Others will be announced. 

The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education is a de- 
partment of the National Education 
Association. Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the Project is President 
John G. Flowers, Southwest State 
Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas. 
Dr. Eugene E. Dawson, Dean of Ad- 
ministration in the Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, 
has been appointed Coordinator for 
the Project. 

Leaders in Christian education near 
the several institutions chosen will 
wish to relate activities of their 
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churches to the Project in any ways 
possible. Leaders near other teacher 
training institutions will wish to do 
what they can to focus interest of 
their local institutions upon the re- 
sults coming from the experimental 
schools. The project will probably 
come up with some conclusions of-in- 
terest to all of us. 


The Martin Luther Movie 
THE LINE OF people waiting to 


see the moving picture, ‘Martin 
Luther,” is often five abreast and over 
half a block long in Chicago. The 
response everywhere the film has been 
shown has been most enthusiastic. We 
congratulate Lutheran Church Pro- 
ductions, Inc. and all who have shared 
in making possible this great picture. 

Louis de Rochemont Associates 
spent half a million dollars producing 
the film, with a five-nation cast head- 
ed by Niall MacGinnis “as Martin 
Luther and with Irving Pichel as di- 
rector. The story was filmed-in the 
actual locations in which the historic 
events took place except for those now 
in Russian occupied territory. 

The accuracy of the portrayal is 
due to careful research by the writer, 
Allan Sloane, who read dozens of 
books about Luther and most of his 
writings, consulted theologians and 
historians and examined hundreds of 
sixteenth century wood cuts and etch- 
ings to collect material. It is due also 
to the thorough work of the producer, 
Lothar Wolff, in helping to write the 
screen play, in casting, and in filming 
the story in the most authentic pos- 
sible locations. 

The production was sponsored by 
six Lutheran church groups in the 
United States and Canada, which 
showed imagination and courage in 
undertaking such a production. 

The chief significance of the movie 
is not, however, that another “stu- 
pendous, colossal” film has been pro- 
duced, nor even that it is a religious 
film. It lies in the fact that the bat- 
tle Luther fought for religious free- 
dom, and beyond that for freedom of 
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-PNQUIRIES HAVE been made as| 


| 
conscience in all matters, is still ¢ 
battle. Freedom is not yet so §| 
that it can be taken for granted. } 


lions of people in the world have hit 


on the history of the struggle for fn: 
dom of conscience and worship ay) 
new understanding of the proble 


ey 


Plan Now for Use 
of February Special | 


how the special issue of the Jour 
in February on Better Human Re 
tions through Religious Educatil 
can best be used. They have con 
from persons wondering how maj 
extra copies to order.* : 

First of all, is the normal use wil 
church school and youth group wor 
ers. It will help them see how thi 


other racial and faith groups. 

It is equally important that parer| 
read it to understand their part | 
the problem and to get suggestio 
for helping their children and you} 
develop constructive attitudes and f| 
lationships. a 

Church boards and committees Wi 
find it a help in planning the con 
munity relationships of the church. 

A copy of it should be in evel 
public and school library. Church 
can well present copies to them t 
keep people informed as to t 
church’s concern about intergroup fi 
lations. 

Social workers and leaders of vz 
rious agencies will be glad to receiv 
copies. { 

Teachers of sociology, religion, am 
religious education will find it a vah 
able resource for their students. 

Adult classes, youth groups, class 
on intergroup relations in youth col 
ferences, women’s groups, and pa 
ents’ groups will all find in it materi: 
to use as a basis of study and discu 
sion. 

The editors have had wonder. 
help from four national organizatiol 
in the preparation of this issue and 
should be helpful to all who are 
cerned to bring about better hu 
relationships. ; 


*See quantity prices on the index page 
place orders for extra copies at the ea 
possible date. 
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i; Walter D. Cavert 


ith the new year we are presenting 
eseries of meditations by the Rev. 
alter D. Cavert, Field Director of 
» Synod of New York for the Board 
* Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Viurch in the U.S.A. Mr. Cavert has 
‘Yen active in interdenominational 
Airistian education for many years. 
‘¥s writings have a special pertinence 
+ Christian teachers; he speaks to 
jzir concerns as one who knows them 
‘imately. Workers' conferences as 
il as individual teachers and officers 
ll find these meditations helpful and 
‘pirational—EDITORS. 


LUNCHEON CLUB, at its 

weekly meeting, paid special 
‘bute to the manager of a business 
beh was celebrating its one hun- 
fedth anniversary. “A century is a 
ng time,” said the president. “Only 
firm which is based on sound prin- 
‘ples and renders useful service could 
wwe made such a record.” 
oking around the tables, the presi- 
ent asked: “Ts there any other mem- 
xr who represents a firm which has 
sen in existence that long?” 


A minister quietly arose and said, 
{ have that honor.” There was a 
oment of silence followed by a burst 
f applause as the men realized that 
ae church on the corner was the 
idest institution in the city and was a 
art of the Christian fellowship or- 
ized over 1900 years ago. 


If people seek stability, nowhere 
e they so apt to find it as in the 
qurch which throughout the cen- 
iries has stood like a rock in spite of 
1e weaknesses and imperfections of 
s human constituency. Occasionally 
‘has been betrayed by its leaders and 
‘equently it has been disgraced by 
ae sinfulness of its members. Yet it 
s had an amazing capacity for self- 
titicism, penitence and spiritual re- 
ewal because of the indwelling 
wesence of its Lord. The church is 
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an Enduring CAN 


Thank God for the privilege of having 
a part in the work of the church! 


more than a human enterprise. It 
belongs to Christ. Because it is his 
Body, he never deserts it. 


Thank God for the privilege of 
having a part in its work! Do not in- 
dulge in self-pity or feel sorry for 
yourself because you are tied down 
Sunday after Sunday to a class in the 
church school. In what better way 
could you possibly spend your time? 
Do not hesitate to ask others to share 
with you in the responsibility for 
Christian education. Where could 
anyone have a larger opportunity 
than in a cause which has such a 
glorious history and so much promise 
for future usefulness? If you have 
ten talents, how could you secure 
better returns than by investing them 
in the service of the church? If you 
have but one talent, how can you bet- 
ter enlarge it than by using it in the 
Christian fellowship? 

If you spend your time seeking 
pleasure, you are devoting yourself to 
a pursuit which can bring only fleet- 
ing satisfaction. If you give yourself 
to acquiring money or fame, you are 
laboring for something so transient 


_that it is often won in one decade 


and lost in the next. But in the 
church you can make yourself a part 
of that which is eternal in its influ- 
ence. Here you labor hand in hand 
with other faithful souls who have the 
same great purposes. Here you can 
feel yourself to be the heir of the 
ages and a fellow-laborer with pro- 
phets and apostles and martyrs. At 
the same time you can look with con- 


fidence toward a future in which 
sacrificial souls will conserve your ef- 
forts and carry forward your best 
achievements. 


Even the humblest worker in the 
church can become a permanent part 
of its witness for Christ. His prayers, 
his attendance at public worship, his 
Participation in the educational, mis- 
sionary and philanthropic activities of 
the congregation, his faithful devotion 
however expressed, will help to create 
a stronger Body for Christ, and at the 
same time he will be making himself 
a part of something which is sure to 
last. His life will become a link in the 
unbroken chain by which people of 
every generation are bound to the 
purposes of God. 


A familiar hymn about the church 
cries out that she stands as immovable 
and unshaken as the eternal hills. The 
words may seem like an exaggeration, 
but amid the uncertainties of the fu- 
ture, one may make this confident 
prediction. Though empires rise and 
fall, air forces clash, and hydrogen 
bombs wipe out western civilization 
as we have known it, the church of 
Christ will still endure. A hundred 
or a thousand years from now, and 
on to the end of time, somewhere in 
the world—perhaps in the caves of 
Africa or the isles of the southern Pa- 
cific—groups of people will maintain 
a Christian fellowship and meet to- 
gether for the worship and service of 
God as he has revealed himself in 
Jesus Christ. 


PRAYER 

O God, thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory forever. As 
we face the uncertainties of time, 
help us to learn that the only security 
is through an adventurous faith in 
thee. By loving thee may we find 
eternal life, and by humble and sacri- 
ficial service in thy church may we 
exert an endless influence upon the 
life of mankind. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


"At the center of every human life is an indestructible and undeniable core 
of nobility which may be neglected, defamed, maltreated or ignored, but 
can never be canceled out. Nor could this quality of inherent value be 
generated in man by sheer human effort if it did not exist in latent or 
rudimentary form as a fact in creation. This is the ‘divinely given’ and it 
transcends all social arrangements which place arbitrary limits upon what 
individual men may do or may desire to become.''—Dean Frank T. Wilson, 
from an article in the coming special February issue. 


Keading the Wsible with Weber Child, 


Teachers of juniors and junior highs find new enthusiasm for 
help of the Revised Standard Version 


Bible teaching with the 


by Marion C. Armstrong 


Early in 1954 a new edition of the 
RSV Bible will be published which is 
designed specifically for children and 
young people in the church school. It 
is a smaller size than the original edi- 
tion, and contains 24 four-color illus- 
trations and six colored maps. It is 
bound in maroon and sold in a gold 
gift box for $3.50 a copy.’ The text 
is identical with the original edition. 
At this cheaper price, it is expected 
that a great many church schools will 
order this edition for the use of the 
pupils. Consequently the experiences 
related here of leaders who have al- 
ready been using the RSV will be of 
great help to those who will here- 
after be able to use it more fully. 


HE YEAR 1952-53 was a red-let- 

ter year for church school teach- 
ers. In September 1952 the complete 
Revised Standard Version of the Bi- 
ble was published. The publicity at- 
tendant on the publication led to a 
new interest in Bible study and the 
new version made the Bible easier to 
understand and more enjoyable to 
read. 

In most denominations the church 
school curriculum materials were 
timed to meet the interest in Bible 
translations and versions aroused by 
the publication of the RSV. Many of 
the units of study dealt with the his- 
tory of the development of the 
Bible text and of the various English 
translations. In teachers’ conferences 
held in preparation for introducing 
the RSV to children and youth, the 
question most frequently asked was: 
“How can we use this opportunity to 
help make the Bible a book children 


Miss Armstrong is an Assistant Editor of 
Children's Publications, Board of Education 
of the Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 

"There will also be two other editions for 
$3.00 and $3.25 with different bindings and 
without pictures or maps. 
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will want to read throughout their 
lives?” 


Appreciation of Bible 
development 

As the units on “how the Bible 
came to us” were taught, teachers 
brought to their classes pictures and 
books that would help tell the story. 
One sixth-grade teacher brought an 
old book called The Faithful Trans- 
lation, an essay in favor of revising 
and amending the King James Ver- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures, published 
by Lippincott in 1842, one month be- 
fore the appearance of one of the 
early American revisions. The pupils 
were eager to know the reasons for 
this revision. The essay cited a list 
of antiquated terms, such as “albeit,” 
“bestead,” “eschew,” and ‘“‘chode 
with.” These juniors were interested 
in language and understood how such 
words and phrases might not have 
been understood, even in 1842. They 
were fascinated with the pictures of 
old manuscripts, their recovery, and 
how they had helped to clear up er- 
rors in old versions. 

The teachers wanted the children 
to understand that the older versions 
had significance for the time in which 
they were issued. The coming of new 
versions was not a discarding of age- 
old truths. They arranged exhibits of 
old manuscripts and cherished Bibles 
and Bibles in many languages. The 
children compared the format of the 
older versions with the RSV and said: 
“I like this one.” “It’s easier to 
read.” “Now you can tell that the 
psalms are poems; they are printed 
that way.” “It’s easier to find chap- 
ters numbered this way rather than 
with Roman numerals.” 


Reading with meaning 

It takes practice to read and un- 
derstand the Bible, as, indeed, is true 
with any book. One teacher tried to 
help his pupils to pick out the se- 
quence of events in a biblical narra- 
tive with silent reading. The pupils 
were asked to read a parable of Jesus 


“someone who had not heard it. TI 


silently, as if hearing it for the fir 

time. Then they took turns reportiiy, 
what they had read to the group | 
if they were telling the parable 


children not only learned the parab 
in this way, but they helped eae 
other to get the events in order ar 
not leave out any. ” 

A comparison of an older versid 
of a passage with the RSV encouw 
aged children to think through # 
meaning. They were quick to no} 
differences in the wording of such 
verse as Genesis 28:17: 

‘And he was afraid and said, ‘Ho 
awesome is this place! This is noi) 
other than the house of God, a 
this is the gate of heaven!’ ”—RSY 

“And he was afraid and said, Hol) | 
dreadful is this place! This is nor 
other than the house of God, ar 
this is the gate of heaven.”—KJV_ 

A sixth-grade girl shuddered whe 
she pointed out the word “dreadful 
in her Bible. “What does the wor 
‘awesome’ mean to you?” the teach, 
asked. 4 
“It’s like what you feel when ye 
step inside of a very large and beaut 
ful church,” one junior volunteere/ 
After talking it over they decided tt 
Jacob meant that his experience ha 
made him feel God’s nearness ami 
that he did not want to forget th 
place where it had happened. The 
concluded that this had been an @ 
perience of awe and reverence al 
was not “dreadful” at all. 


Children, are literal-minded, 
the phrase “children of Israel” hg 
always given trouble. The more co} 
rect phrase “people of Israel,” 
moves this difficulty. Also the use 
“souls” for so many persons has haj 
to be explained, but the terms “life 
and “persons” in many reference 
makes it easier for children to 
them with comprehension. They 
spond quickly, too, to the tem 
“steadfast love” instead of “lo 
kindness.” All reading is more ty 
and significant if the words used ca 
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McPhearson from Monkmeyer 


Nith the RSV Bible it is easier for juniors to read the Scripture passages for the worship services which they help to 


the same connotations as they do 
other literature familiar to the 
ader. 


plating the Bible to personal 
(perience 

We need to provide a background 
r a Bible passage that is true to its 
iginal meaning. A familiar example 
that of the psalms of ascents. Jun- 
rs learn that these psalms were used 
7 groups of travelers going up to 
‘rusalem for the festivals. They look 
- a picture of travelers coming from 
rious directions toward the temple 
t upon a hill. Back and forth, the 
iniors read sections of a psalm as it 
ight have been chanted long ago. 


But the teacher goes further than 
lis. She helps them to gain a new 
spth of meaning of the concept, 
he Lord is your keeper,” as used in 
salm 121. She asks them to think 
' people who were accustomed to 
seping sheep: people who traveled 
out under the hot sun of the desert 
ad slept outdoors at night. The He- 
rews’ thought of God as creator and 
seper of their lives was very close 
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plan and conduct. 


to the way juniors themselves feel 
about God. 

A teacher’s use of discussion ques- 
tions will help boys and girls draw 
out of their background their own 
beliefs, attitudes and what they them- 
selves think about an experience. 


While being introduced to a brief 
but fast-moving story of Paul, one 
class read his summary of advice in 
Romans 12:9-13. They. were asked 
to explain in their own words Paul’s 
advice. The teacher had to give some 
clues to the meanings of difficult 
words like tribulation, hospitality, and 
saints. They offered their own clue 
to the meaning of “never flag in 
zeal”: “Don’t let up in your interest 
in doing something. Paul kept on do- 
ing things that were hard and he 
didn’t get discouraged.” Some of 
them, no doubt, looked upon mem- 
bers of their own church fellowship 
as persons who were “aglow with the 
Spirit” of Jesus Christ. How much 
they accepted the advice for them- 
selves and reacted with changes in 
their thinking, was colored by what 
they had seen and felt to be true. 

Comparative reading in more than 


one version of the great nature pass- 
ages in Psalms 8, 19, and portions of 
Psalm 90 helped to prepare a group 
of older children for a church day 
camp. It was intended also as pre- 
paration, for the varied outdoor ex- 
periences of their vacation and sum- 
mer trips with their families, Chil- 
dren who arrived early drew star 
maps on the chalk board. They had 
made such drawings in their public 
school studies and they were ready to 
explain how to find the Big Dipper 
and why people long ago saw such a 
pattern in the sky as Taurus. 
Reading silently from their pupils’ 
books the Moffatt translation of 
Psalm 8, they compared it verse by 
verse with the psalm as read by their 
teacher from the RSV, ending their 
reading with the lines, “What is man 
that thou art mindful of him, and 
the son of man that thou dost care 
for him?” Questions helped them re- 
call what they had learned in school 
about some of the amazing distances 
of the planets and about the age of 
the earth. Some of them had read 
books about the stars and the earth 
(Continued on page 38) 
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oy Campus Ca: for i, rotestants 


by Katherine Pell 


OUNG PEOPLE at the Univer- 

sity of Idaho are busy putting 
interdenominational Christian unity 
into action while most of their elders 
merely sit and ponder the meaning 
of the word “ecumenical.” In fact, 
the students may be termed a bunch 
of “ecumaniacs,” a term used in a 
jovial way to describe persons who 
wholeheartedly believe in the advan- 
tages of a united church. 


Students want to learn about re- 
ligion—not denominations—and_ for 
them the Idaho Institute of Christian 
Education has been set up. Nine co- 
operating denominations combined 
their efforts in unbiased religious in- 
struction in the Protestant Christian 
tradition. Arrangements were worked 
out with the University, and with lo- 
cal ministers, and classes were set up 
in an old house just off the campus. 
It was soon necessary to hire a full- 
time instructor of religion. 


In 1950 a multi-purpose building 
was erected to house the Institute. 


Mrs. Pell lives in Moscow, Idaho. 


Students now not only attend class 
but also share experiences and find 
consultation and guidance at the 
Campus Christian Center, as the In- 
stitute is also known. ‘ 

This is one of three private in- 


stitutes providing religious instruction | 
adjacent to the campus—of the Uni- 


versity of Idaho. A Catholic Insti- 
tute of Religion also holds classes in 
the Campus Christian Center, and 
the Latter Day Saints’ Institute of 
Religion has its own building. 


This method of achieving courses 
in religion on the college level was 
necessary in Idaho because of provi- 
sions in the University charter which 
state that “no instruction either sec- 
tarian in religion or partisan in poli- 
tics shall ever be allowed in any de- 
partment of the University.” Uni- 
versity President J. E. Buchanan is 
appreciative of the proximity of re- 
ligious instruction to the campus. He 
says, “The institutes, although sep- 
arate and apart from the University, 
are designed to weave important 
threads into the pattern of youth 
training. It is vital that man not 
only know ‘how,’ here, but know 
‘why’ he is here.” 


Dr. Lorell Weiss, director of 1 
Christian Institute, is academica 
accredited by the University. He 
a quiet, scholarly, short and grey] 
theologian, well qualified for the 4 
versity of his duties. Former associé 


4n.the National Service Commissi} 


of the Church of the Brethren, 
has been a dean, a professor of § 
ciology, and a pastor in parishes | 
Oregon, Indiana and California. J} 
teaches courses in World Religion 
the Career and Significance of Jesi 
the life and letters of Paul, the Pr 
phets, Religion and Literature of 
Old and New Testaments, and t 
Christian Home. 


Students sign up for classes in 
ligion during the regular univers 
registration; there are no prerequ 
ites nor additional fees; class tim 
are geared to university schedules; 
studies completed receive full Ur 
versity credit. The question of ear 
ing credit in an off-campus, privatel 
administered institution is somewh! 
confusing, but President Buchang 
clarifies this by explaining th 
“credits in religion earned by the st 
dents in the off-campus institutes aj 
transferred to the University of Idak 
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Ted Cowin 


Students like to gather around the fireplace in the lounge. 
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3 sun-dial on 
‘he Center's 
brick front 


'mbolizes the 


ne and place 


| 
} 


f significant 
iristian action 


and unity. 


Ted Cowin 


L . . 
cords just as are credits from an- 
1er university or college.” 


The Campus Christian Center in- 
ides recreational, worship and edu- 
tional facilities. A small chapel 
om may be closed off from the large 
ange by the use of sliding panels, 
t directly off the chapel is a small 
schenette where fudge parties may 
30 originate. The doors of the built- 
worship center are no sooner 
sed than the hilarity of true Chris- 
n fun will resound from the same 
ills that only minutes before were 
ished with deep yearnings of youth 
ssed in heartfelt prayer. 


The interior decoration of the Cen- 
is colorful and hospitable. Bright 
ues, fuschias and greens, though 
mewhat of a surprise to the casual 
sitor, harmonize with the vivid col- 
ings of a large reproduction of the 
ofmann painting, “Christ in Geth- 
e.”” There is living warmth, 
in the books on the shelves, the 
igious publications on the reading 
bles, and the selection of religious 
prints often used and appreciated 
r the students who frequent the 
uilding. 

The constant interchange of the 
ms “Campus Christian Center” 
1d “Idaho Institute of Christian 
ducation” confuses some folks who 
en’t too familiar with the set-up. 
ctually the Center is the building, 
id the Institute is the organization 
ithin its walls. But regardless of the 
ame, calls reach the right place when 
struggling church nearby needs 
yuthful leadership, when a qualified 
aby-sitter is nowhere else to be 
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or when volunteer labor is be- 


found, 
ing recruited for a worthy church or 
community project. 


When a community church in Pot- 
latch, Idaho, burned a year ago, the 
churches in Moscow, home of the 
University, all turned out to help re- 
build the structure. Many a student 
was among the willing workers, and 
many fine friendships resulted from 
the student hours that went into the 
project. 


One of several examples of the way 
that things worldly and things spirit- 
ual get mixed at the Institute was an 
Easter morning when the Moscow 
populace awoke to hear the sweet 
strains of “The Resurrection” inter- 
rupted by a misplaced recording of 


‘the current favorite, “It Would Take 


More Than a Pack of Wild Horses.” 
The loudspeaking system atop the 
building is frequently used to em- 
phasize the activities of the Center. 


But these kinds of accidents are 
mere routine when the policies for 
the building are cleared with the par- 
ticipating denominations: Baptist, 
Brethren, Congregational, Christian, 
Episcopal, Lutheran, Methodist, Naz- 
arene, and Presbyterian. As far as 
space permits, the facilities of the 
Center are made available to other 
groups, also. These groups, and in- 
terested individuals, aid the denomin- 
ations in the financial support which 
underwrites the total budget of the 
Christian Institute. 


Study groups, choir practices, re- 
ligious clubs, interchurch and interde- 
nominational meetings, coffee hours, 


breakfasts, luncheons and teas are en- 
gineered throughout the week in ad- 
dition to the regular class schedules. 
The mimeograph, available to all, 
turns out a continuous stream of re- 
ligious programs which tell of semi- 
nars, panels, retreats and conferences 
in which students participate. Con- 
sultation rooms are available at all 
times for pastors, religious workers 
and university faculty to meet with 
individual students; there are two 
fireplaces available for inevitable 
“bull-sessions”’; and the lounge is well 
used during the quieter hours for the 
kind of boy-girl conference which 
young people seem to enjoy most. 


From the plaza in front of the 
Center, a “Friendship Tree” seems to 
grow right out of the concrete. Its 
bench is the scene of a perpetually 
changing rendezvous, for the Center 
is located at the busiest corner of the 
campus. Many eyes consult the mod- 
ern sun-dial on the building’s brick 
front. It symbolizes the time and the 
place of significant Christian action 
and unity. 


Del Jaquish, past president of Wes- 
ley Foundation, largest student re- 
ligious organization on the campus, 
and a husky forestry major says, “You 
can’t use the building without rub- 
bing off something of what it stands 
for. Kids don’t have to have ever 
been inside a church before taking 
the courses or using the building. 
Then, first thing you know, they’ve 
become interested in church activi- 
ties.” 

“In fact,’ he added with a grin, 
“T’m one of them!” 


What Shall We Build? 


Is your church school crowded? What should 
you plan to build first, and why? 


by John R. Scotford 


OST CHURCH SCHOOLS are 
badly crowded, with every in- 
dication that the situation will get 
worse. More room is needed; but 
what sort of room? With this is cou- 
pled a second question; what can we 
afford? Costs are at an all-time high, 
and many churches have a vivid 
memory of their struggles to pay off 
the debts which were incurred during 
the twenties, oftentimes for facilities 
which have not proven very useful. 
Many churches know that they must 
build, but they are determined to plan 
wisely and to finance whatever they 
do soundly. 
Any building for religious educa- 
tion purposes should meet three tests. 


All new construction should be de- 
signed for multiple use. It does not 
make sense to put money into rooms 
which will not be used more than 
forty minutes a week for little more 
than forty times a year. For the fu- 
ture our expectation should be that 
every room should be able to accom- 
modate at least two groups at dif- 
ferent times on Sunday morning or 
during the week. The trend is toward 
having at least part of the church 
school at the same time as the church 
service, with the ultimate goal two 
services, each paralleled with a ses- 
sion of the church school. Even 
though a church may not need to 
accept this innovation now, it should 
build in such a way as to make it 
possible at some future date. 


This means a reversal of the prin- 
ciple on which many churches were 
built in the past. Our fathers wor- 
shipped the ideal of togetherness. 
They tried to get as many people as 
near together as possible, overlooking 
the fact that proximity breeds noise 
and confusion. Our present aim is 
separateness so that each age group 


Dr. Scotford is a church building con- 
sultant, living in Mt. Vernon, New York. 
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The Rock Spring Congregational Church of Arlington, Virginia, has a parish 
and class room wing separate from the church. 


can have quiet and effective worship 
by itself and so that there will be the 
minimum of commotion as people 
come and go. It is particularly im- 
portant that the church school and 
the church service not interfere with 
each other. Our new building should 
be a separate but connected building 
so far as possible. 

A second requirement is that what 
we build now should not get in the 
way of what we may want to build 
later. We cannot foresee the future in 
any detail. Long-term plans which 
we make must leave the way open for 
new developments five years from 
now. By then other needs of which 
we little dream may have become 
clamorous. But if the birthrate keeps 
up and if the church does a job that 
is at all creditable by the children 
that are entrusted to it, further ex- 
pansion of our facilities is almost in- 
evitable. Our obligation is not to tell 
the future what to do, but to provide 
the basis for its own development and 
to keep out of its way. New construc- 
tion should be so located as not to tie 
the hands of those who come after— 
such as the congregation who built a 
new parsonage a few years ago and 
put it right where new educational 
rooms should now be erected. For 
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many churches the first step towail 
expansion should be the purchase | 
additional land. 

A third requirement is that wh} 
we do now should be paid for with 
at least five years. Congregations ¢ 
hesitant about taking on long tej 
commitments. A debt blocks any fi 
ther expansion until it can be d 
charged. Instead of asking our s 
cessors in responsibility to pay 
what we have done, we should 
them into a position to do what th 
want to do. 

Can plans for expansion be evoly| 
which will meet these requiremeni| 
The procedure which we will ne 
present has been discussd with mai 
churches and accepted as a basis f} 
procedure by most of their numbe 
It has already been followed in pz 
by several churches, who are me 
happy about it. 

At present both the greatest ne 
and the greatest opportunity is f 
suitable rooms for the smallest ch 
dren. 

With the birth-rate at an all tin/ 
high pre-school children are crow 
ing into our churches. Too often the 
classes meet in the basement, or uf 
stairs, or they share a worship servis 
with boys and girls who have sta 


» school. When they have rooms of 
heir own these are often woefully 
mall and cluttered up with all sorts 
f tables, chairs and even sewing ma- 
hhines. Rare is the church that has 
ttractive quarters for its smallest 
hildren. 

On the other hand, here is the 
‘reatest opportunity confronting the 
hurch today. The church is usually 
he first place outside the home to 
hich the small child goes. This 
ransition should be made as easy and 
is happy as possible. The highest 
raise which a child can give is the 
xclamation, “Why, it is just like 
e!” (Can they say that of your 
urch?) If the child feels at home, 
he likes what happens, another soul 
started toward the Kingdom. And 
the parents can attend church or 
adult class while their child is in 
he church school, another family is 
ikely to be added to the congrega- 
ion. Even in a financial way, attrac- 
ive children’s rooms pay off in in- 
sreased church attendance and giving. 


If at all possible, these children’s 
‘ooms should be apart from the body 
wf the church so that what happens 
n them will not disturb anybody else, 
nd so that the children need not be 
nixed up with the older boys and 
zirls. These rooms should be neither 
ap nor down but right at the side- 
walk level. And they should have the 
maximum of glass to let in the light. 
hen such rooms are built, they are 
ften made use of during the week 
or nursery schools, which is a service 
o the community, provided thorough- 


available. 
_ For most congregations we believe 
that the wisest way to expand is to 
ild as many children’s rooms as it 
ean afford, of adequate size and so 
located as not to interfere with the 
xpansion of the church but with an 
eye to the adding of more similar 
rooms. If they are detached from the 
: they do not need to match 
its architecture, nor be in any sense 
churchly. The best place for them 
is often along the back of the lot. If 
possible, the entrances should open 
on the yard or a patio rather than on 
the sidewalk and street, as in the 
warm weather the children should be 
able to go in and out easily. 
_ Simple and economical construc- 
tion is most desirable for such rooms. 
Tn some parts of the country the con- 
crete floor might be laid right on the 
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y trained and qualified leadership is- 


ground, and then covered with as- 
phalt tile. The walls may well be of 
cinder block—or its local equivalent 
—with brick veneer. They can be 
left temporarily unplastered and even 
unpainted on the inside, if the ma- 
terial used is attractive without deco- 
ration. There should be lots of glass, 
which is often no more expensive 
than a wall. The roof should be either 
flat or with a slight tilt, and with an 
overhang if the climate calls for one. 
The ceiling need not be plastered but 
can be open beams. The children 
will like the room all the better if the 
ceiling is relatively low. A child-size 
toilet is desirable. If there are two 
rooms, this may be placed between 
them. In many parts of the country 
construction such as this can be had 
for $10 a square foot. At that rate 
two 20x30 rooms could be built for 
$12,000.—which is an achievable fig- 
ure for most congregations. There 
would be nothing cheap or temporary 
about such construction. 

The thought is that with this way 
of building a church can continue 
to expand as needs arise and as the 
means to meet them become avail- 


able. Undoubtedly the cost for cubic 
foot might be less if there were a 
basement or a second floor and if 
more rooms were built at one time, 
but over against this should be put 
the advantages of paying as you go. 
It is usually easier for a church to 
conduct four campaigns for $25,000. 
each three years apart over a period 
of twelve years than to raise $100,- 
000 in one campaign but with the 
payments and debt immobilizing the 
church for ten or twelve years. Also 
on this step by step basis a congrega- 
tion will build only what it needs, 
but at the same time it will be able 
to meet those needs as they arise. 
That is, if the new rooms draw in a 
large number of small children, more 
rooms for larger children will soon be 
required. 

From the point of view of raising 
money, the need of facilities for the 
small children is most appealing. It 
is just as timely as the present crop 
of babies, but it is also represents true 
Christian statesmanship. The church- 
es which are providing well for the 
little children are happy churches, 
and they are bursting their walls. 


Jack Eder 


The rooms for children may adjoin patios which can be used for class activities 
when the weather permits. 
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The Church's Ministry to Handicapped Persons—IV 


Acceptance OF Handicapped Pensons +} 


by Harold Wilke 


OE HAD BEEN IN CHURCH 
only once since his factory acci- 

dent, although his stump was healed 
and he could get about on crutches. 
His tone was bitter as he told his 
minister that no one seemed to sense 
what he was up against: “It didn’t 
seem so bad when I was there in the 
hospital. They understood and I could 
even kid with the guys, but by myself 
I really sweat.” He spoke of other 
experiences since his return—how, 
riding on the streetcar, he could feel 
people stare; and the church steps— 
he knew he looked clumsy and they 
all acted so worried and so relieved 
when he finally got into the pew! He 
ended his tirade, saying: “I’m not 
going out again until I get my new 
leg!” 

This young man was on the re- 
ceiving end of community misunder- 
standing about the handicapped per- 
son. People do not ordinarily like to 
be the object of pity, nor of fancied 
scorn, nor do they like to arouse 
curiosity. Yet all of this is what often 
happens when a handicapped person 
comes into a group. We react in 
many different ways to the person’s 
handicap and this increases his sense 
of aloneness and of strangeness. When 
he has not yet himself accepted his 
handicap, it is even more difficult for 
him to accept the community re- 
sponse, consisting as it does of vary- 
ing degrees of interest, curiosity, pity, 
admiration, repugnance, or desire to 
help. Many times the feeling tone 
centered around a handicap is more 
important as a cause of disability 
than is the physical crippling. 

The church has a definite respons- 
ibility for the care of people. It 
should be especially concerned about 
the person who needs to make ad- 


Mr. Wilke is minister of St. Paul's Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, Crystal Lake, 
Illinois. He is the author of "Greet the Man" 
and "Strengthened with Might." 
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justments in his own pattern of living. 
It has a very real responsibility and 
opportunity for helping -create the 
understanding which will make suc- 
cessful community living possible for 
the handicapped person. The church 
can point out the importance of no- 
ticing the ways in which the handi- 
capped are like others rather than 
the ways in which they are different, 
to see them for their abilities rather 
than their disabilities. This emphasis 
on a positive viewpoint should carry 
through all interpretations. Almost 
all of us have known persons more 
or less seriously disabled, whose easy 
manner, self-acceptance, and positive 
personality have caused us to forget 
completely their handicap and to lose 
ourselves in true enjoyment of their 
company. 

When the average person can come 
to understand the similarity of the 
handicapped to the normal person, 
then he will be better able to under- 
stand him, for each has the same 
hopes, desires, dreams, and _ aspira- 
tions, and each is hurt in the same 
way, or becomes bitter or frustrated 
from the same causes. 


Helping parents understand 

Let us suggest several special ways 
in which the church can help. Here 
are the Kenneth Joneses, looking for- 
ward to the birth of their first baby. 
The child is born defective. ‘Their 
disappointment is more than keen— 
they are deeply hurt, frustrated, bit- 
ter, and overcome with guilt. 

In planning for care, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones need real help. Regular medi- 
cal supervision is needed for the baby. 
Inpatient care in an institution may 
be recommended by the physician 
when the child is old enough. Then 
Mrs. Jones’ neighbor, a well-meaning 
but misguided member of the wom- 
en’s circle of the church asks her, 
“How can you even think of putting 
that poor child in an institution?” 
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The very next day Mrs. Jones i} 


x 


criticized from the opposite point oj), 


view by a church woman who 
that she should not be so sentimental 
Working closely with her doctor, Mrs 
Jones understands the situation, see 
the importance of constant medica) ! 
care and will be able to face her prob 
lem realistically. 
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But she needs he: 


minister and an understanding churelj), 
to ease feelings of guilt she or hej) 


husband may have about either 


birth of the child or their plans fol) 


its care, and to reassure them in thet} 
planning. 
The church can help the pare 
of a child who needs long-term hos} 
pitalization to accept his absence from 
the home and to make it easier fo 
him to be away. Or the church can} 
help the parents of a handicapped 
child in strengthening their convic¢ 
tion that this particular child should 
remain at home, if the doctor so re¢-| 
ommends, and receive there all of the 
love, affection, and careful nurture 
that it is possible for them to give. 


Interpreting the vocational 
problem 

Still another area of helpfulness is 
open to the perceptive churchman! 
He can help a handicapped person, 
and the community as well, to under 
stand the potential abilities of crip- 
pled persons. The handicapped per 
son and the community can be shown 
that correct job placement is a mo 7 
important factor in economic inde 
pendence. 5 

An industrialist became annoyed 
and concerned over the tremendowt 
job turnover in one section of his fae 
tory. It was a section off by i 
where the operation was very noial 
The volume of the sound was so 
great that many employees resigned 
because they could not tolerate it. 
Finally, the manufacturer conceived 
the idea of placing in this operatior 
persons who had impaired hearin g 
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+ sound did not bother them, the 
or turnover dropped greatly, and 
| productivity record increased 
‘kedly. This is what happens reg- 
ly when the community and the 
\dicapped person himself under- 
ad that correct job placement is 


‘essary. 


|toring confidence to the 
ividual 

‘he third area of helpfulness for 
church is in its group activities, 
giving the handicapped person the 
est opportunity for self-develop- 
at. A young lad afflicted with 
io was helped greatly in his re- 
lustment by his church group in 
eastern Massachusetts town. He 
| made some recovery, then leveled 
| and seemed to be making no 
dway. He developed a dread of 
sting people outside the family 
| a fear of attempting further re- 
ery. 

\ minister’s wife became interested 
the boy and, with the consent of 
parents, arranged for the mem- 
$ of the young people’s high school 
up of the church to call on him. 
seemed to respond well to these 
s so, by prearrangement, they in- 
xd him to come to their Christmas 
ty and service in the minister’s 
ne. His parents got him into the 
: and brought him to the back 
of the parsonage after the pro- 
m was under way. The father and 
: of the young men carried him in 
1 put him in a chair in the back- 
und where he could see every- 
ag without being noticed. The 
ing people knew of the plan in 
vance. After he had been there 
few minutes, he began to sing 
ristmas carols with the group in 
candlelight. 

\fter the service was over and the 
its were turned on, the young peo- 
drifted by to chat with him, one 
two at a time. He was served re- 
shments along with the others and 
roughly enjoyed himself. When 
parents suggested that he had bet- 
go home, he did not want to go 
1 lingered until near the end of 
. meeting. 

His immediate response was a new 
erest in life and physical improve- 
nt. The young people continued 
keep in touch with him, and short- 
afterward he was able to get out 
the yard with only his crutches 
d within a few weeks he was knock- 
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Seeing Eye dogs make blind people remark- 
ably independent; they wish no other help in 
getting about the community. 


ing a golf ball around the yard. Soon 
he changed to a cane. He re-entered 
high school the next fall and has now 
completed college. His physical re- 
covery has been almost complete. 


There must be many teachers as 
imaginatively responsive as my Sun- 
day school teacher’s friend, who hap- 
pened to notice one of her students 
coming to church school on his bi- 
cycle, and riding quite slowly—so 
slowly that his balance was a marvel 
to the teacher. She knew that the 
boy had had rheumatic fever and in 
his present stage of recovery was not 
allowed to exercise at all vigorously. 
He could never win a bicycle race or 
any kind of race with his peers except 
one which the teacher suddenly con- 
ceived. In their next recreation pe- 
riod the boys and girls lined up on 
their bicycles and were told that this 
was a giveaway race; the one who 
rode the slowest without losing his 
balance would win! Of course, the 
boy who had had rheumatic fever 
won it hands down, and was filled 
with a tremendous sense of achieve- 
ment. 


Cooperating with community 
agencies 

A fourth area of helpfulness is in 
cooperation with community agencies 
and schools. Several excellent treat- 
ment centers for crippled children 
have been housed in churches during 
their early beginnings, carried on by 
the local or state crippled children’s 
society. Special classes for children 
who are not eligible for the public 
schools have been carried on in 
church buildings. The interest and 
support of the church can be given 
in countless ways to agencies serving 
the handicapped and invaluable as- 
sistance can be given to these agen- 
cies through interpretation of their 
work to the community. 


Helping the person accept 
a handicap 


A fifth area of helpfulness, and 
probably the most important, is in 
helping the handicapped person to 
accept his disability and to develop 
the attitudes toward life that will en- 
able him to live fully within the lim- 
its of his abilities. Primarily this 
means working with the family, and 
secondarily with the person’s friends 
and the community. For we accept 
ourselves only when we know that 
others accept us. When the handi- 
capped person has full assurance of 
the acceptance, love, and understand- 
ing of his parents, family, and friends, 
he is free to accept his handicap. 
Fortified in addition by community 
understanding and acceptance, he 
will have the strength and conviction 
necessary to take his rightful place 
in society. 

The response of a handicapped 
person to such teaching and ministry 
may well be the heartwarming reac- 
tion of a person who has been ac- 
cepted, understood, and loved in 
spite of limitations. The handicapped 
child needs a teacher with insight 
and love enough to reach past his 
impaired and faltering body to grasp 
the eager hands of his spirit. Such 
teaching ennobles both teacher and 
taught, and lifts the teaching itself 
to a new level. 

The church as a whole has a re- 
sponsibility for understanding handi- 
capped persons and their problems 
and for positive and constructive in- 
terpretation to the handicapped per- 
son himself, to his family, and to the 
community. 
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Church Camping Has a Jumor 


What makes a junior camp a good camp? The 
Experimental Junior Camp held last summer 
resulted in some valuable findings 


by Edward K. Heininger 


CROSS THE COUNTRY where 

churches have had summer 
camps “Junior” has wanted to go 
along. “Junior” is the boy or girl in 
our Sunday school and church who 
is nine to twelve years of age. In 
many places junior camps have been 
appended to the summer camp or 
conference program. Such camps are 
growing by leaps and bounds. Chris- 
tian educators have become con- 
cerned about what to do with Junior 
in camp. Should he be there? What 
kind of a program should he have? 
What kind of equipment and leader- 
ship are needed? What is the differ- 
ence between a junior camp and a 
youth conference? 

In order to try to answer such 
questions, last summer a group of 
Christian educators held an Experi- 
mental Junior Camp at the Ameri- 
can Baptist Assembly grounds at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin. This camp 
was sponsored by the Committee on 
Children’s Work of the National 
Council of Churches. I attended this 
camp and I would like to share some 
of the answers to my questions about 
junior camping. 


Should "Junior" go to camp? 

The average ten-year-old in our 
Sunday schools is ready for camp. He 
is able to stay away from home. He 
has sufficient skills and maturity to 
engage in camp activities. He is able 
to learn from group experiences. Jun- 
ior camp offers a fine opportunity to 
extend the Christian education pro- 
gram of the local church. A properly 
run junior camp can be a great asset 
in helping Junior to grow in his un- 
derstanding of God, his world, and 
the meaning of Christian living. 

“Junior” needs a special kind of 
camp program. He is not ready for 


Mr. Heininger is Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Parish of Edelstein and Speer, 
Illinois. 
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the conference type experience used 
with older youth. The pioneers in 
junior camping are recommending 
small group camping. This means 
that junior lives in camp in a cabin 
which has no more than six other 
youngsters his own age and a coun- 
selor. The cabin counselor or leader 
stays with him throughout the whole 
camp. 

This cabin group may join with 
another cabin group to make up a 
“discovery group.” This “discovery 
group” is often made up of one cabin 
of girls and their leader and one 
cabin of boys with their leader. All 
of the camp activity centers around 
the “discovery group.” They eat, ex- 
plore, swim, play, worship, and make 
things together. Several times during 
the camp this group will meet with 
other “discovery groups” to share ex- 
periences. They will also meet on 
occasion with the whole camp. 

This small group emphasis makes 
possible a maximum experience of 
Christian group living. There is a 
conscious effort “for us to live to- 
gether as a group of Christians.” The 
first objective of junior camping is 
“to provide an experience of Chris- 
tian living through which campers 
come to a better understanding of 
Christian principles and teachings, as 
revealed in the Bible.” The small 
group offers the security of a “fam- 
ily type group.” In these small 
groups the juniors and their leaders 
try “to live as Jesus taught us to 
live.” 


What kind of a program? 

The program of a junior camp is 
a relaxed program. Junior can wan- 
der very quickly from something that 
doés not interest him, or he can be 
absorbed for hours with something he 
enjoys. He is not interested in fol- 
lowing a time schedule or watching 
a clock. To be sure, the camp plan- 
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ners will make certain that there dy 


regular hours for eating, sleepin) 
resting, and swimming, but the # 
mainder of the schedule is flexible) 

A relaxed program means th 
there is no specific time during ti), 
day for all the boys and girls to hal}. 
their worship, or Bible study, or 
ploration, or games, or handwoj 
Each “discovery group” is allow)}. 
the freedom to make its own play 
All of these things are included inj 
day’s experience, but the group wo}, 
out its own plans rather than havi 
the leaders make up a schedule ahe’ 
of time. Each group can set a pa 
that is in keeping with the ene 
and interests of the group. TH} 
makes possible a maximum of grol 
planning. Group planning is a co 
crete way to teach children the cj 
operation, consideration and respd 
for others which are a part of C 
tian living. 


The use of nature setting 

Many summer camps are held 
an outdoor setting which lends itsé 
to the discovery of God and his pi 
poses through his handwork in 
ture. Some of you have questione 
as I have, the place and the exte| 
of nature study in a church cam 
Let us recognize that summer can 
is but one phase of the total Ch 
tian education program. The can 
lends itself to the teaching abo 
God and his creation. Such teachis 
is a part of our goals of Christi 
education for youngsters Junior ag 
Junior is very interested in exple 
ing the out-of-doors. He is fascinat 
with frogs, turtles, birds, and tree 
Junior girls as well as boys will jo 
in collecting flowers, leaves and b 
Let us use this interest and the natu 
setting to teach boys and girls to 19 
at home in God’s world. We net 
not feel that we have to duplicate 
whole range of Christian teachij 


ithe short time we have in sum- 
¢ camp. 

[he study of nature in a church 
op is not nature for nature’s sake. 
| are not primarily concerned with 
‘introduction to a scientific under- 
jading of the world about us, al- 
jugh that may be a tool we use. 
ther, we are concerned with the 
jognition of this world as God’s 
rid and nature as his handwork. 
| makes it most important that 
' camp leaders help the youngsters 
‘understand a Christian interpreta- 
n of the world in which we live. 
ble study and worship can grow 
t of the nature exploration and 
yup experiences of the boys and 
ls. It is from the Bible and not 
m nature itself that we know “This 
ny Father’s world.” The Bible be- 
mes our guidebook for interpreting 
: meaning of the world of nature, 
+ cooperation and conflict we see 
‘re, man’s relationship to the world, 
d man’s responsibility for steward- 
p and conservation. 


Informal worship can arise out of 
» expressions of thankfulness and 
periences of beauty of the camp 
y. Campers can be led to express 
ir gratitude to God through their 
n songs, litanies and prayers. These 
periences can provide an oppor- 
aity “to let campers learn to wor- 
p God in new ways out-of-doors.” 


This is one of the goals for junior 
camping, but it does not rule out the 
more formal type of worship. 

Seen in this light, the use of na- 
ture and the study of God’s world 
become the conscious curriculum 
content for a junior camp in which all 
strive to live together as Christians. 
When we recognize this we will use 
the nature setting, making the proper 
interpretation and taking advantage 
of its opportunity for Christian teach- 
ing. 

Are we ready? 

I came back from this Experiment- 
al Camp asking, “Are we ready for 
this kind of junior camping?” This 
kind of camp seems to offer the great- 
est opportunities for wholesome ex- 
perience and learning, but it makes 
great demands upon leaders. Small 
group living, group planning, and a 
religious interpretation of nature de- 
mand more from leaders than some 
other ways we could conduct a camp. 
It is hard for some adults to live 
twenty-four hours a day with the 
same group of children. We adults 
find it much easier to tell children 
what to do than to lead them in group 
planning. Too many of us adults 
have trouble putting into words a 
good religious interpretation of the 
natural world. Are we ready for 
Junior Camp leadership? 

Some of our Christian educators 


are saying that we should not pro- 
mote junior camping until we have 
done something about leadership. 
The selection of leaders is very im- 
portant. We need people who can 
interpret religion in terms of daily 
living. We need people who can live 
the Christian life day in and day out 
with a group of juniors and relate 
things as they happen to a wealth 
of Christian experiences and knowl- 
edge from their own lives. Special 
training of these junior camp leaders 
also becomes very important. We 
need a group of people who will 
specialize in junior camping. We need 
to develop a more adequate training 
program. We need a long range 
“counselor in training” program. We 
need to provide better program ma- 
terial and administrative guidance 
for junior camping. The National 
Council’s Committee on Children’s 
Work is planning some new publica- 
tions to meet this need. Another ar- 
ticle in this issue has suggestions by 
Mable Metze for training leaders. 


This kind of junior camping re- 
quires a setting which makes possible 
the exploration of the out-of-doors. 
Some of our conference grounds do 
not lend themselves to this. Facili- 
ties are also important. The dormi- 
tory type of housing does not lend 
itself to small group living. Camp 
committees need to keep _ these 


‘s 
eM at 


Lavine from Monkmeyer 


A “discovery group" of junior campers in Oregon study nature under the guidance of a camp leader. 


nuary, 1954 
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things in mind and include them in 
their camp development plans. 
Many of us are a long way from 
this type of junior camping. It pre- 
sents some difficulties and problems. 
Yet this kind of small group camp- 


Camp bey hoes Be for Juniors eb Junior Highs : | 


by Mabel Metze 


HAT CAN YOU DO to get 
ready for camping with boys 

and girls for next summer? The time 
is not far away; you will need to 
work fast. Next year you will want to 
begin as soon as camp closes, but for 
now, let us start where we are. Let 
us think about the leaders, for unless 
you have proper leadership, the boys 
and girls may be hindered instead of 
helped in their growth as Christians. 

The suggestions that follow are 
based on the philosophy which is il- 
lustrated by the kind of camp pro- 
gram described in the accompanying 
article, “Church Camping Has a Jun- 
ior.” 
Selecting leaders 

What sort of persons can give “pro- 
per leadership”? Those responsible 
for selecting leaders will look for emo- 
tionally mature persons. These lead- 
ers must like boys and girls and un- 
derstand something about how they 
grow religiously. They should be fa- 
miliar with the Bible, understanding 
which parts are usable with different 
age groups. Needless to say, their own 
attitudes must be Christian, and they 
should understand the Christian faith 
both in words and in the deeper un- 
derstandings beyond words.’ Parents 
who enjoy their own children are 
often good camp leaders if they are 
mature emotionally. Sunday school 
teachers and ministers are often pos- 
sibilities. 

- But, you ask, how can we be sure 
that such people can lash a table or 
help campers identify a bird or teach 
camp songs? The answer -is: these 
skills are comparatively easy to learn. 
But the basic personal qualifications 


Miss Metze is Director of Children's Work 
Field Program, Disciples of Christ, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 
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ing has values for Junior that are 
found nowhere else in our Christian 
education pregram. We should make 
the most of this opportunity. Where 
we are not yet ready for this kind of 
resident camping there is the possi- 


suggested in the paragraph above 
take years to acquire, so it is import- 
ant to seek people who have those 
already. The training program should 
be planned so as to teach, in the 
months ahead, -the specific skills 
needed. 

The kind of approach made to 
prospective leaders is important in 
the development of their attitude to- 
wards the entire camp program. The 
initial contact can help them see that 
what happens in a good church camp 
is more nearly like what happens in 
a good Christian family than like a 
school. They should think of them- 
selves as the highest type of Christian 
parents and the campers as their 
children. The learning that takes 
place should be through living and 
planning together, as in a family. 
If camp leaders recognize, at their 
first contact, the kind of role they 
would be expected to play, their pre- 
paration for the job is already begun. 


Training through reading 

Reading contributes to a leader’s 
growth. The director of training can 
circulate selected books among lead- 
ers, perhaps suggesting certain parts 
for special study. Prospective leaders 
need to think of the truths of the 
Christian religion in terms boys and 
girls can understand. Such a book as 
Herman Sweet’s Opening the Door 
for Géd is very good for this purpose. 
They need to understand how to deal 
with boys and girls according to the 
laws of mental hygiene. Such a book 
as Anna Perrott Rose’s Room for One 
More can help here, even though it 
is written in the light style of a novel. 
They should read something on the 
work and opportunities of a camp 
counselor. Camp Counselling by 
Mitchell and Crawford is a very help- 
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bility of developing the Day Can} 
within the local church according 
equally high standards. Yes, Junij} 
does have a place in summer chur} 
camping, but we need to make sp 
cial preparation for him. 


ful volume. Such a portfolio as Pi 
gram Helps for Camp Leaders or} 
booklet like Campcraft ABC’s, ea 
by Catherine Hammett, explains t) 
skills of campcraft so simply and ij) 
terestingly that a reader is eager | 
learn them. The Day Camp Bo 
of the Girl Scouts will help day can 
leaders. 


The first meeting 
After such reading is well begu 
leaders may meet to discuss some } 
their questions and the kind of p 
gram that carries out the purpos 
of church camping. The followi 
are some of the things a group 
leaders in training can profitably ¢ 
at such a meeting: 
1. Consider the general plan fi 
the program and administration 
their particular camp. 
2. Study the goals of Christian e 
cation for the age group to be in tf 
camp, especially those selected as tl 
goals which can best be reache 
through an outdoor experience. 
3. List possible activities which w 
contribute to the achievement of the! 
goals. 
4. Try out one or more of the a 
tivities listed, possibly exploring 
block! This can be an eye-opener. 
5. Discuss ways in which such 2 
activity with boys and girls mig] 
lead into other experiences: a talk-i 
over time, a spontaneous or planné 
worship experience, sketching, an ii 
terest in whittling or some oth 
craft, a collection of insects or plai 
life. 
6. Examine camp program mat) 
rial’ to discover further suggestion 
for guided experiences which 
contribute to the goals for campin/) 
This will introduce the program 
terial in a live, useful way. E 


‘tader should take a copy for study 
etween this and the next meeting. 
‘7. Plan next steps in training, pre- 
trably on the site where the camp 
self will be held. 

'So far, then, we have carefully se- 
‘cted mature, Christian leaders and 
ave helped them orient themselves 
» the task through reading and some 
xperiences together. Let us turn 
ow to the time they will have on the 
amp site before the boys and girls 
ome. 


\ 


in-the-camp-site training — 
Several pre-camp sessions on the 


tion for others through observing good 
table manners. 

The forenoon will be a good time 
to .explore the camp site, preparing 
for the trip as one would with boys 
and girls. A first-aid kit should be 
made up and the use of each item 
discussed. Magnifying glasses, field 
glasses, pocket knives, compass, ditty 
bags for collecting, and flower or 
bird guides should also be taken on 
the trip. 

Before starting, the leaders might 
read an appropriate Bible passage. 
For example, Romans 1:19-20 (for 
which the Goodspeed Version is espe- 
cially clear) provides a good basis 


amp site, or a session of at least 4 ’ for asking them to look for things 


ours are highly desirable. However, 
yuch can be accomplished in even 
ne day. The following description is 
ased on a 36 hour pre-camp period. 


The leaders will probably arrive in 
ae evening. There should be some 
iteresting activity which they can 
egin as soon as they have become 
sttled in their cabins. Making rustic 
ame tags from pieces of wood and 
wigs or some other nature material 
; a good opener.? 

The group may plan their activi- 
ies for the next day (or days), which 
vill probably include: exploring the 
amp and selecting possible sites for 
homes-in-the-woods” or outpost 
amps for cook-outs, camp fires and 
ther activities of small-group camp 
iving; cooking a meal out-of-doors; 
Janning dining room _ procedures, 
abin routines and those parts of the 
laily schedule which will apply to 
Il groups of campers. Goals deter- 


ained in the earlier meeting should © 


ye reviewed. The evening may well 
lose with a brief worship built on 
he opportunity camp affords to ap- 
woach these goals. 

In the morning, the routine ex- 
rected for cabin clean-up and break- 
ast during camp should be followed 
is nearly as possible. Breakfast time 
s a good time to discuss with the 
eaders such things as grace at table, 
he guiding of conversation, and help- 
ng boys and girls to show considera- 
— 

71954 Program Guidance Material. For 
snior camps: “Juniors in God's World," 
avis; for junior high camp: “Camping for 


hristian Growth,"’ Laughmiller. Order from 
enominational book stores. 


‘See “Program Helps for Camp Leaders," 
ine Hammett. Rafter Crafters, Pleas- 


niville, New York. 
anuary, 1954 
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showing God’s 
ter.” 

The nature specialist would point 
out interesting features. He will have 
made the trip previously and will 
know many possibilities’ which it may 
open up. If he is not available for 
the total pre-camp and camp period, 
he can help most by serving as a re- 
source person during this training 
session. 

The nature specialist should en- 
courage the leaders-in-training to ask 
questions and call attention to things 


“power and charac- 


they notice. It is important to recog- 
nize that the out-of-doors begins just 
outside the door. One group began 
with the wood in a woodpile on, the 
porch. 


The exploratory tour should be ar- 
ranged so that the group soon arrives 
at a place suitable for a home-in-the- 
woods or outpost camp. Discussion 
of how it could be equipped? will 
follow. Other suitable places for 
small group camp sites may be dis- 
covered, The nature specialist or an- 
other leader can note conservation 
practices needed. As the group ob- 
serves there will be opportunity to 
encourage comments on God’s power 
and character. An informal worship 
service may come naturally when the 
group stops to rest. Perhaps a litany 
can be developed from observations 
made on the trip. 


In one of the spots selected for a 
small group camp site the group may 
have an evening cook-out. Thus the 
leaders-in-training will have experi- 
ence making an outdoor kitchen as 
well as planning a menu, making a 
fire, and cooking. Opportunity should 
be made to discuss the religious 
teaching values in a group’s cooking 


Edward Clark 


An evening cook-out by leaders at one of the spots selected for a small group 
camp site. 
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out, and ways to guide the experience 
so as to realize these values. There 
will be opportunity to sing some 
camp songs and play suitable games 
around the fire after the meal. 

If there is time, it would be good 
to go over the activities suggested for 
the boys’ and girls’ camp, in the light 
of the day’s experiences, and discuss 
how to use them to reach the goals 
listed earlier. 

Additional help can also be given 
in suitable crafts, use and care of 
tools, songs, use of stories, games, 
guiding talk-it-over times, using Bible 
material, and evening programs. 

A “must” for the pre-camp train- 
ing period is going over the names 
of the campers and any information 
about them, their experiences, ages, 
needs, church background. Each lead- 
er should feel close enough to the 
boys and girls assigned to him to pray 
for each of them by name before they 
arrive. Such a prayer period might 
close the session the night before the 
camp opens. 


During and after camp 


Additional help must be given to 
leaders in staff meetings during the 
camp. Of course staff meetings are 
essential, also, to clear details of daily 
living—the water front schedule, 
sharing discoveries, etc. 

At least a few hours are needed 
after the camp is over, to evaluate the 
experience and make suggestions for 
another year. This may be a good 
time to secure the consent of these 
leaders to serve next year, and to sug- 
gest reading and other activities to 
begin now. For both old and new 
leaders, preparation for next year’s 
camp should be begun immediately. 


Leaders should be helped to be 
continually aware that the point of 
view sought in church camping is 
basic to Christian living anywhere 
and everywhere. This point of view 
includes such factors as the follow- 
ing: that there is evidence of God 
all about us; that we carry out his 
will through our use of his gifts and 
in our relations to those about us; 
and that we need his grace to live 
at our best. 


Camp affords an unusually good 
opportunity to learn these truths in a 
vital way. Being together in camp 
should mean that living throughout 
the year will be on a higher level, 
closer to Him we serve. 
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Oller Adults Can 
Se the Giwees 


by Harold H. Hazenfield 


HAVE THREE MORE. YEARS 

to teach until retirement age. I 
don’t know whether to retire or keep 
on teaching. A friend told me today 
that he is going to retire as soon as 
he reaches retirement age for there 
are so many things which he wants 
to do.” These were the words of a 
professor reflecting a happy view of 
the later years of life. 

How many of those “things we 
want to do” are provided within the 
church? Many older adults are deep- 
ly interested in the church and would 
like to serve it. Most churches have 
given, very few opportunities to our 
older adults to work and serve. The 
church can and must provide oppor- 
tunities for such service, not only to 
help these older people, but also be- 
cause they have talents and abilities 
which it needs. 

There is no sharp dividing “older 
adults” from others. Many of them 
keep right on with their active par- 
ticipation in the worship, the men’s 
or women’s groups, midweek meet- 
ings and special gatherings. They 
continue to serve on boards and com- 
mittees. They also continue to be just 
as busy as ever outside the church. 
For others there comes a time of re- 
tirement from business or professional 
occupation, with a sudden increase in 
the amount of time available for vol- 
unteer activities. 


Property upkeep and 
improvement 

Many persons like to work with 
tools and look forward to retirement 
because they will. then have time to 
pursue this interest. Some of this tal- 
ent can be devoted to the church. 
Some of the men have skill in cabinet 
work and can be used to build equip- 
ment such as bookcases, storage cabi- 


Mr. Hazenfield is Associate Editor of Sun- 
day school publications of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church, in charge of adult 
publications, The Otterbein Press, Dayton, 
Ohio. 
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nets, tables, worship centers, bulleti 
boards, coat racks and screens. Somf 
of the women can make curtains and) 
drapes for classrooms, covers fo} 
chairs, and can help the churel 
school teachers in preparing materi 
als used in class activities. | 

In one church some of the retired 
men did painting and some of thj 
work in the remodeling of the sociajh 
rooms. There is always repair anq 
improvement to be done around thi 
church property. Many of these task} 
might well be done by older adults 

Many church lawns are _poorl} 
tended. The shrubbery needs to b 
trimmed and cultivated and flowe 
to be planted and cared for. I wa 
living in the home of a retired coupl# 
while serving as guest speaker in 4 
church for one week. I commented 
about the church lawn which wa 
well kept, as green and soft as thi 
greens on a golf course. The retirec 
gentleman proudly replied that th 
lawn, had been his project and told} 
how much time he had devoted to it} 
seeding and care. This same man hae 
also been doing visiting in the inter 
est of his church. 

Many churches use older adults a: 
custodians. Often such persons do i 


They are not only interested in work- 
ing for money but feel they are serv: 
ing God through this kind of work 
It is true that only a very few in- 
dividuals can be used in these posi- 
tions. There are many special tas 
which might well be assigned to o 
men and women. 


Teaching and leadership 

Many older adults also have abili 
ties in leadership which should not be 
wasted. Some of them can be used a 
leaders of activity groups for olde 
adults. Others may teach or assist in 
classes in the church school. Some} 
have gained knowledge and s 
through the years which the chur 


ne of the elder church members is 
ficial children's greeter at the Wes- 
i Methodist Church in Worcester, 
jassachusetts. 
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innot afford to lose by letting per- 
ims retire from church activity just 
seause they retire vocationally. 


sitation 

The visitation work of a church is 
aver done. It is an important part 
| the ministry to the sick, of enlist- 
g new members for the church, of 
ading people to Christ, of cultivat- 
ig fellowship among the church 
‘embership and with guests who 
yme into the church. Many older 
dults can well be used in some form 
' visitation for the church. 


In one of my pastorates I inherited 
plan where some older ladies were 
sed effectively in the program of 
isitation, which might well be used 
1 other churches. Two women had 
ie responsibility of being in the 
arthex of the church each Sunday 
lorning to welcome guests. Certain 
shers were also responsible for be- 
ig there. It was the responsibility of 
iese ladies to greet the visitors and 
sk them to sign the guest register. 
fa person preferred not to sign the 
uest register, one woman would ask 
ue person’s name and address while 
1e other woman wrote it down on a 


aper pad. 


The following week the» woman ~ 


ho carried the responsibility for the 
low-up of these guests would take 
yme other person with her to visit 
1 the home. They would find out 
hy these people came to our church, 
hether or not they were looking for 
church home, and if they belonged 
» a church in another community. 
. carefully written report was hand- 
d to the pastor, who then visited 
there there seemed to be a definite 
iterest and need. 


This plan provided a quick follow- 
p for all visitors in our church. It 
lso saved the pastor some unneces- 
ry calls on people who already had 

church home and were in our 
hurch only for that one service. In 
ddition to this visitation these 
fomen periodically visited all the 
momen of the church. Their calls 


anuary, 1954 


were very brief, but kept alive the 
contacts of the church and meant 
much in the life of the congregation. 


Remuneration 

We have not discovered many in- 
stances where the church is paying 
older adults for work done except in 
cases where they are serving in posi- 
tions such as building custodian. Gen- 
erally the older adults are serving be- 
cause they love the church and want 
to do something for and through it. 
However, a church might well pro- 
vide some part-time work for older 
adults with at least some remunera- 
tion, for in every congregation there 
are some who need supplementary in- 
come. 


What can the church do? 


The church faces a large field of 
opportunity in which little has been 
done. There are more and more old- 
er adults in our churches. They are 


able and willing to serve. A church 
might well make a very careful study 
of all the tasks which need to be 
done in the life of the church. Many 
more opportunities for service are 
likely to be discovered than were ever 
thought to exist. The next step is to 
study the group of older adults in the 
church, discovering their various in- 
terests and abilities. Then these per- 
sons can be matched with the tasks 
which are to be done. 


The church must render a vital 
ministry to the older adults, but also 
give them opportunities to do some- 
thing for the church. They love the 
church and want to be used in it. 
During the years ahead the church 
will be confronted with a growing re- 
sponsibility for ministering to older 
adults but will also be greatly 
strengthened and enriched by their 
many contributions of wisdom, tal- 
ent, and experience. 
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A vacation school group makes a sound slide 
set while studying one of Jesus’ parables 


by Betty Jane Wenzel 
and J. Martin Bailey 


SMALL PARK adjacent to one 

of the blighted areas of St. 
Louis was transformed into the “road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho.” An un- 
believing crowd of twentieth century 
inner-city dwellers watched as an in- 
terracial group of junior high young 
people in brightly colored Palestinian 
costumes posed before the 35 mm. 
slide camera. 


Between shots the young actors ex- 
plained to the bewildered onlookers 
that they were making a “movie” 
which their vacation church school 
class at Caroline Mission would pre- 
sent at the Family Night program. 


In their creative activities period 
during the three weeks’ school the 
class members planned and posed the 
scenes, wrote and recorded an orig- 
inal script, and in the process thor- 
oughly studied the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. Junior highs need 
opportunities to be active and plan 
their own projects, and the “movie” 
was a means by which they could 
identify themselves with the biblical 
story and use their creative talents. 
Drama would have provided the 
identification with the story, but the 
young people needed a new and dif- 
ferent approach. An article in the 
January 1952 issue of the Interna- 
tional Journal stimulated the project 
and when the teachers suggested it, 
the class was enthusiastic. © 


The class made a blackboard list 
of various Bible stories and parables 
related to their course in the Life of 
Jesus. After eliminating those not 
suited to slide presentation, the young 
people voted to use the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. Movies, slides, 
and flat pictures, available from the 
free public library, were used to help 


Miss Wenzel and Mr. Bailey are both 
students at the Eden Theological Seminary, 
Webster Groves, Missouri. 
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the boys and girls visualize Palestin- 
ian customs, dress, and_ landscape. 
As the pupils chose the characters 
and scenes to include in the set of 
slides, they studied carefully the para- 
ble as it is found in the Bible. 

A few costumes were available, and 
class members decided how the ap- 
pointed characters should be dressed. 
Because of the small number of cos- 
tumes and because scenes could be 
filmed in any order, then be re-ar- 
ranged, a wider range of dress than in 
stage dramatizations was possible by 
combining parts of different costumes. 

Some members of the class began 
lettering posters to be photographed 
as title slides. Dark blue tempera 


Last minute adjustments of costumes 
“on location.” 
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paint was used on large sheets ‘ 
white bristol board so that the le 
tering would have sufficient con 


for photographing on color film. | 
The photography was completed i 
two one-hour sessions at nearby L 
fayette Park where there was a roch 
area that would serve well as 
rugged Jericho road. The sight of th] 
bright-colored costumes attracteé) 
many children playing in the par! 
They were encouraged to stay behin} 
the photographer, but when the slid 
returned from the processing labors 
tories a week later it was discovere 
that a number of children had co: 
within the range of the camera. 


by the end of the first week of 
school so that ample time could ft 
allowed for the developing of 
slides. By Monday of the third weg 
the writing of the script had bee 
started and the slides were ready 1 
be viewed. The class polished 
script as they saw themselves in 
slides for the first time. 
Searching for appropriate bacll 
ground music, several members of 


{ 


i 


“Dragnet,” but when the dramat} 
“Hymn to Joy” theme of Beethoven} 
Ninth Symphony was played the 
changed their minds. The script wa 
easily timed to fit the recording of 
first part of the Fourth Movement. 


A tape recorder was borrowed froi} 
the chaplain of the City Hospital ani 
voice try-outs were held. After sever: 
practice runs the four pupils chose 
by their fellow classmates met to dj 
the final recording. In the heat ¢ 
a St. Louis summer, they locke} 
themselves with their teachers int 

the chapel, closed the windows, turne 
off the fan, and hoped for silene 
The recording was finally complete 
despite interruptions by the noise ¢ 
a nearby factory’s noon whistle an 
boys playing with cap guns outsi¢ 
the windows. 

Although the project took thre 
weeks and was particularly we 
adapted to a vacation church schoe 
program, it could be done just 
well in connection with a quarter 
Sunday school work or a special pre 
gram. Youth groups or confirmatio 
classes might also produce such a sé 


'The only expense involved was the 
irchase of a roll of color film and a 
w sheets of bristol board for the 
lle slides. Tape recorders are now 
tailable to church groups from pub- 
schools, individuals, or profession- 
groups, if not owned by the church, 


and would therefore call for no addi- 
tional expenditure. The use of 35 
mm cameras for taking colored slides 
is now so popular that in almost every 
church someone will be willing to use 
his camera and serve as photographer. 

The experience of producing and 


seeing the slide set was meaningful 
to pupils, teachers, and parents alike. 
Although the most sought-after roles 
in the production were those of the 
robbers, rather than that of the Good 
Samaritan, Jesus’ injunction to “Go 
and do likewise” became clearer. 


Wc Challenge of the _h Kinsey Keport 


The implications of the Kinsey Report for 
Christian education in matters of sex 


y Richard E. Lentz 


Reprints of this important article are 
ailable in pamphlet form at 5c each, 
.00 a hundred, from the Department 
Publication and Distribution, Na- 
snal Council of Churches, 79 E. 
dams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Note the additional comments given 
1 pages 21 and 22. 


R. ALFRED C. KINSEY seated 

8,000 “human females” in the 
itness chair, putting to each one on 
le average 300 questions about her 
xual behavior. A careful record of 
plies was made in code. The Kin- 
y report of Sexual Behavior of the 
‘uman Female’ contains principally 
le tabulations and interpretations of 


ie responses of 5,940 of the indi- ~ 


iduals questioned. In this report is 
ata from white women only. None 
f them is from the prison popula- 
on; none was a prostitute. 

Much of the controversy over the 
insey report concerns: (1) the re- 
ability of its information, and (2) 
le extent to which it may be re- 
arded as typical of all American 
omen. Can persons accurately re- 
ill sexual experiences after a decade 
r more? Will they honestly report 
hat they remember? Are 5,940 case 
istories a representative sample for 


Mr. Lentz is Executive Director of the Joint 
epartment of Family Life, National Council 
F Churches, Chicago, Illinois. 


*Sexual Behavior in the Human Female," 
y Alfred C. Kinsey (Co-workers: Pomeroy, 
lartin and Gebhard). Philadelphia, W.B. 
unders Co., 1953. 842 p. $8.00. 
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this research? Perhaps each reader 
will form his own conclusions. 


Many comments have been made 
about the Kinsey report by persons 
who have not read the recently pub- 
lished technical volume on Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female. The 
vast majority of the American people 
are not prepared emotionally or edu- 
cationally to interpret for themselves 
the significance of social science re- 
search in the field of sexual behavior. 
They will need to know what Dr. 
Kinsey and his associates actually say 
before they can appraise the value 
of the study for them personally or 
professionally. To shout hysterically, 
“Shocking! Revolting!” is as unwar- 
ranted by the facts as the exclama- 
tion, “At last! A rationale for free 
love!” 

What then are some of the major 
conclusions presented in the 1953 pro- 
gress report in sex research? Perhaps 
it is natural that the most discussed 
part of the Kinsey report should be 
the statistical summaries of various 
types of female sexual behavior, al- 
though this information finally may 
not prove to be the most significant 
aspect of the study. Are these “reve- 
lations” so eagerly sought by many 
because, as one man put it, “We 
want to see if the women are as bad 
as the men”? 


What does Dr. Kinsey report? 
Twenty-seven per cent of the 5,940 
women interviewed recalled specific 
experiences in which they had been 
sexually aroused prior to adolescence 
(12-13 years of age, according to 
Kinsey), but only half of these had 


actually reached sexual climax. Self- 
induced erotic experience, less fre- 


quent among girls than boys, became 


steadily more common as a type of 
sexual behavior among the women, 
reaching a maximum of 54 per cent 
for single women. 36-40 years of age. 

The uniqueness of premartial pet- 
ting in America is not its prevalence 
nor its methods but the frankness with 
which it is accepted by modern Amer- 
ican youth. About 90 per cent of the 
individuals interviewed by Dr. Kin- 
sey reported premarital petting ex- 
perience. Only 30 per cent of the 
women, however, recalled petting to 
sexual climax. Nearly 50 per cent of 
the women answered “Yes” to hav- 


ing had sexual intercourse before 
marriage. Most expressed “No re- 
gret.” Perhaps this is explained in 


part by the fact that 46 per cent of 
the women having sexual intercourse 
before marriage had limited the ac- 
tivity to their fiances. 

Regarding marriage, several sum- 
maries are important. Two out of 
three of the marriages covered by the 
interviews had, on occasion at least, 
run into serious disagreement over 
sexual relations. Three-fourths of the 
divorcees reported serious disagree- 
ment over sexual relations. In de- 
scribing their conduct in marriage, 26 
per cent of the married women told 
of having engaged in extra-marital 
sexual intercourse. Extra-marital pet- 
ting was more common. These fig- 
ures become relatively larger when it 
is noted that the average length of 
the marriage involved was only 7.1 
years. The highest percentage of ex- 
tra-marital activity was reported by 
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married women in their “mid-thirties 
and early forties.” 

By the age of 30, a few more than 
1,000 of the 6,000 women had had 
physical contact with other females 
which was deliberately and conscious- 
ly, at least on the part of one of the 
partners, intended to be sexual. As 
could be expected, this activity was 
limited mainly to the single or for- 
merly married women. Twenty-five 
per cent of this group between the 
ages of 35 and 45 reported having 
engaged in such activity at some 
time. 

More important than the numeri- 
cal statistics just summarized—and 
admittedly those data are important 
—are several other aspects of this re- 
search in human behavior. The study 
itself represents a serious attempt to 
get actual facts in a vital area of 
human experience not usually open 
to investigation. On almost every. 
page there are intimations of the rad- 
ical adjustment of sex standards and 
education that may ultimately devel- 
op as the sexual needs of persons are 
faced realistically by our culture. Is 
masturbation physically or psycholog- 
ically harmful? Does premarital pet- 
ting or/and premarital intercourse 
decrease or increase a couple’s chances 
of marital accord? What is the de- 
sirable single sex standard for both 
men and women? When do children 
first become interested in sex? What 
are the elements of satisfying sexual 
experience and what kind of mar- 
riage best provides for it? These are 
some of the questions in which men 
and women state their sex problems 
today. 


Expand the concept of truth 

They are looking for help from 
those who understand their needs and 
their capacities. They cannot be satis- 
fied with ignorance, superstition, or 
surmise. They want the truth about 
themselves. Church leaders must wel- 
come this quest for self-understanding 
and for truth. They will seek to ex- 
pand the concept of truth to include 
many factors not considered at all in 
such approaches as the Kinsey study. 

The title: Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Female is an example of the 
limited concepts behind the Kinsey 
studies. For the purpose of their re- 
search understandably the staff of the 
Institute of Sex Research adopted 
certain basic assumptions to be used 
in the investigations. They decided 
to study “behavior.” They determined 
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to approach the persons whom they 
would interview as “human females.” 


Several chapters begin with a dis- 
cussion of mammals in general, then 
turn to a consideration of the human 
female. This scientific approach has 
contributed much to the understand- 
ing of the physical ‘aspects of human 
existence. But the human personality 
and the relationships between men 
and women involve many additional 
elements that lie beyond the Kinsey 
investigations. It is man’s difference 
from other animals and not his like- 
ness to them which makes him human. 
Motives and attitudes behind behav- 
ior are often more significant than 
the overt act. The moral and spiritual 
meaning of activity to the actor and 
society are an important part of the 
truth to be recognized in any realistic 
sex standard. 


A biologist should not be criticized 
for failing to consider the “upper 
limits” of human personality: that 
is the special responsibility of religion. 
The publication of the Kinsey report 
challenges us to interpret sex in terms 
of the whole man as a child of God. 


People now recognize that the sex- 
ual aspects of their nature are inte- 
gral to life. The Church must lead 
them to see that the sexual aspects of 
their lives are God created, too. The 
purposes of God in creation are re- 
vealed to a considerable extent in, the 
yearnings of men. Dogma alone will 
not satisfy modern men and women in 
dealing with their sexual yearning. 
“God made male and female! God 
made me as I am! Why did He 
make me feel this way fifteen years 
before I can do anything about it?” 
These are the anguished words of a 
conscientious young Christian! 


Teach the Christian use of sex 

There are thousands of earnest men 
and women in the churches who ask 
for constructive guidance in discover- 
ing the Christian use of the power of 
sex in their lives. At present the 
Church, except in a few isolated cases, 
is unprepared to help them. Partly 
by the Kinsey report, but mostly by 
the needs of men, the best minds of 
the Church need to be challenged to 
this search for the will of God. 


This is not an exclusive assignment 
for specialists only. The church school 
teacher and the Christian parent can- 
not avoid the subject of sex. Their 
attitude toward that subject more 
than any specific information which 
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they may provide becomes the fo: 
tive influence in the lives of childre 
One of the startling disclosures 
Dr. Kinsey’s interviews was the n 
ber of women who named the Bib} 


and young people, we place in the} 
hands some very confusing sex i) 
formation! Dr. Kinsey’s findings hay) 
brought out into the open what maz} 
Bible readers privately have suspecte} 
Now Bible teachers will need to }f 
prepared to explain sexual behavi4 
in biblical males and females! Aj 
there portions of the Bible that oug}j 
not ‘be made available to childrer 
Is the development of Christian chal 
acter advanced or retarded by reaj 
ing the entire Bible from “cover } 
cover?” 

Focus of attention upon these pro} 
lems will create another opportunil 
for stressing the historical approad| 
to Bible study. A historical interpy} 
tation of the Bible not only enablj 
us to deal with undesirable sexual 
havior in the Bible, but it provid 
the basis for rejecting proposals 
similar sexual behavior for our tir 


The questions asked by Dr. Kins 
concerned individual behavior, but } 
its very nature sex is social, involvij 
a person’s need of and dependen) 
upon others. A “realistic sex stan) 
ard” must always consider inter- 
sonal relationships: it cannot be basi 
solely or mainly upon individual wi 
es or needs. The wide publicity giv 
the Kinsey report will stimulate mu: 
discussion of the sexual relationsh 
between men and women. Cou 
there be a better opportunity to i 
terpret Christian love in terms of t 
intimate relationships of men ai 
women? Recent books by Dr. Pa 
E. Johnson, Dr. Derrick Bailey, 
Seward Hiltner, and others are ve 
helpful. However, every Christi 
shares in this creative challenge as_ 
forms friendships, dates his girl frien 
marries and becomes a parent. 


The Kinsey report will take 
place in the long search of man f 
a fuller understanding of himself. 
this quest, true religion has never st 
fered. The Kinsey report incluc 
information directly useful to t 
Church in planning helpful servic 
Its greatest service, however, m 
well be the development it makes r! 
cessary in Christian thought ay 
growth. In this sense it is a 
lenge to be welcomed. 
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Comments on the significance of the Kinsey Re- 
port for Christian education by some of Amer- 
ica’s leading marriage counsellors and family edu- 
cators, who serve on the Board of Managers of 
the Joint Department of Family Life of the Na- 


tional Council of Churches. 


HE FAMILY LIFE DEPART- 
: MENT of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U. 
5. A. has the benefit of the counsel 
of more than 100 persons in various 
orofessions and denominations from 
all parts of North America. Letters 
were sent to representative groups of 
the board membership asking: 

1. Is the Kinsey study reliable as 
social science research? 

2. What are the main values of its 
findings for the Church (principally 
for Christian education) ? 

3. What are the significant Kinsey 
conclusions? What do his investiga- 
tions seem to say about sexual be- 
havior in America? 

From the replies, the following 
typical paragraphs have been selected 
because they indicate the major 
trends of reaction to the Kinsey re- 
port by Christian leaders in profes- 
sions involved in preparing young 
people for marriage and in helping 
married couples with family difficul- 
ties. While the opinions expressed 
are not official statements of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, they do 
represent the point of view of the 
responsible leaders of the Council 
who develop its family life program. 

Any readers wishing to do so are 
invited to comment on these opin- 
ions, or on the Kinsey Report itself, 
especially upon its implications for 
education for Christian marriage and 
Christian family life. Letters may be 
sent directly to Rev. Richard E. 
Lentz, 79 E. Adams, Chicago 3, Illi- 
nois. 


FAMILY RELATIONS INSTITUTE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Rutu T. BarsBee, Counselor and 
Attorney at Law 

“In evaluating the Kinsey report, 
I was impressed with the fact that 
American women are surprisingly fine 
in spite of all of the adverse influ- 
ences of this modern age. 
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“Interpreting Kinsey’s figures in a 
positive manner, we discover that 
even though some 50 per cent of the 
women who were married at the time 
they were interviewed admitted to 
having had premarital relations, 43 
per cent of this group said that the 
experience had been only with their 
fiance. This means that 73 per cent 
of the American women are virgins 
to the man they marry, while another 
3 and one-half per cent had experi- 
ence with only one other man. 

“Since a devoutly religious back- 
ground showed a marked effect in 
preventing girls from starting various 
types of sexual activities, and had a 
deterring effect on subsequent be- 
havior, the Church should be encour- 
aged to intensify its training of 
youth.” 


THE FAMILY COURT CENTER 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Ratpu P. Bripcman, 
Chief Marriage Counselor 

“T applaud Kinsey’s pursuit of 
truth, and I welcome his data and 
his carefully drawn summaries and 
conclusions. I do not think highly of 
his social science thinking nor of the 
manner in which he presents himself 
and his knowledge. 

“By definition his is a study of sex 
behavior, not of sex love, much less 
of love in family living, and certainly 
not of Christian love. Indeed, all 
sentiments, morals and attitudes, and 
all self images and self evaluation are 
excluded from examination. In terms 
of total personality response Kinsey 
tells us nothing about sexual behavior 
of humans. He tells us only what 
acts subjects recall having commit- 
ted, and how many times, under 
what conditions, and how old they 
were at the time. 

“With the perspectives and precau- 
tions here outlined, every worker in- 
terested in the development and ful- 
fillment of human beings may learn 
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much from Kinsey. His matter-of- 
fact approach to what people do is 
a more effective basis for helpfulness 
than either judgmental or sentimental 
approaches. His conscientious presen- 
tation of the facts can also keep us 
alert against tendencies to disregard 
or condemn what does not fit with 
our preconceptions.” 

STEPHENS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 

W. Cxuark ELLZzey, 
Professor of Family Education 

“No evidence has ever been pre- 
sented which so clearly reveals the 
consequences of ignorance and the 
results of distorted emotional atti- 
tudes and feelings about sex as that 
disclosed to the nation in the Kinsey 
reports on the sex life of the human 
male and female. 

“Dr. Kinsey apparently accepts an- 
imal behavior as his criterion for nor- 
mal behavior and attacks Judeo- 
Christian morality as responsible for 
inhibitions which keep us from acting 
like animals. 

“It may be reasonably asked wheth- 
er much of our meager and unsatis- 
fying sex life may not be precisely 
because we have been engaging in 
sexual experience too nearly upon an 
animal level. Many now recognize 
sex adjustment as basically personal- 
ity adjustment and sex behavior as 
an indication of personality. 

“The focus of attention upon sex 
accomplished by the Kinsey reports 
create a situation alive with threats 
and potent with opportunity. The 
chief threat is that unthinking people 
may accept the atypical norms re- 
vealed in the reports in place of the 
highest and best that we know rep- 
resented in the Christian concept ol 
morality of today. The great oppor- 
tunity lies in the chance of the pres- 
ent generation to secure more ade- 
quate information about sex, evalu- 
ate it in the light of the Christian 
ethic to the end that we may really 
have more rich and abundant life.” 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 
AMES, IOWA 
Davi M. FuLcomMer, 
Professor of Family Sociology 
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“What can and should the Nation- 
al Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. do—if anything—about 
this second Kinsey report? Here are 
a few suggestions: 


1. In our interpretation of life to 
our people, we must be certain that 
we do not ignore the importance of 
the role of sex in human affairs: 


a. We must keep up-to-date with 
the latest scientific data on the 
subject (which includes the Kin- 
sey reports for what they are 
worth). 


b. We must do everything pos- 
sible to help, through guidance and 
counseling, our people in their 
problems which relate to this God- 
given aspect of human desire and 
need. This means in the area of 
literature and pastoral counseling. 
Our people need help in this area 
of their lives and our pastors ought 
to be equipped to give it. 


c. We must do everything pos- 
sible to educate our people (young 
and old) in ways which will help 
them to use sex positively—as God 
intended it. This can be done ef- 
fectively only within the broader 
context of an adequate program of 
education for marriage and family 
living. 

2. We must do what we can to 
combat the negative effects of the 
Kinsey reports and similar materials. 
Our people need help in interpreting 
them. Our job here is not merely to 
give information but to combat mis- 
information. 

3. The publicity and general at- 
tention given to the second Kinsey 
report gives us an excellent oppor- 
tunity of getting across to our people 
the Christian interpretation of sex. 


THE FEDERATED THEOLOGICAL 
FACULTY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
SEWARD HILTNER, 
Associate Professor, Pastoral Theology 
“I do not see how any careful 
reader of Kinsey’s reports can deny 
that they point in certain valid di- 
rections as to getting certain, kinds of 
facts. Kinsey himself repeatedly qual- 
ifies many of his detailed conclusions, 
and these should be read with care. 
“It is my hope that the Kinsey 
studies will precipitate more serious 
discussions of sex matters within the 


churches, most especially that we re- 
think and rediscover the basic Chris- 
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tian understanding of sex that has 
been our heritage since biblical times. 
There are many problems of sex not 
often discussed in the churches be- 
cause, unlike divorce or birth control, 
they have not been of such nature as 
to press for administrative decision. 
These are very human problems, and 
we need to discuss them too. 

“From the Christian point of view, 
what most impresses me about Kin- 
sey’s findings is how few of the peo- 
ple with whom Kinsey talked seemed 
to have any accurate understanding 
of the Christian view of sex. The 
Christian view seemed most often to 
be misunderstood as legalistic in na- 
ture. The cornerstone of Christian 
education about sex ought, apparent- 
ly, to be placed here. 

“We may note especially the evi- 
dence of improvement of sex rela- 
tions in, marriage, and the general 
movement of women’s sex patterns as 
being in the direction of those long 
held by men. The single most im- 
portant finding seems to me to be 
the ways in which various social pat- 
terns tend to determine the pattern 
of sex attitudes and behavior. I be- 
lieve we must consider this more 
carefully than we have in the past.” 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FAMILY RELATIONS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Paut PopENoE, Director 


“The Kinsey study is not a piece 
of social science research. If it had 
been so planned, it would have been 
planned very differently and would 
have been much more valuable, but 
probably very much more expensive 
and difficult to achieve. It is essen- 
tially a study on a very limited bio- 
logical basis with a good deal of 
other material brought in from vari- 
ous sources, but sometimes not inte- 
grated and at other times not sub- 
stantiated. 

“Christian education must take ac- 
count of Kinsey’s findings insofar as 
they are judged to be valid, just as 
it takes account of all other findings 
in this field. Actually, of course, there 
is very little new in Kinsey’s findings. 
We have been familiar with the facts 
for a long time, but sometimes our 
educational program, whether in the 
church or out, has dealt too much in 
generalities, rather than facing up 
specifically to the facts. 


“From the point of view particu- 
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larly of education, I think three con 
clusions from Kinsey are significant 
The first of these is the enormoul 
variation, in behavior which we mus 
recognize. The second is that this be} 
havior is influenced more by religiot 
training and ideals than by perhap! 
any other factor. The third is thé 
there has been little important chang¢ 


in the last generation or more. Thé 
general implication of these thre¢ 
conclusions is that those concerned) 
with religious education can achievéj 
a good deal of positive value if the ! 
make a determined and intelligen} 
effort. to do so. 


“In short, the book contains muck 
valuable information and has many) 
defects. The greatest mistake thai) 
readers can make will be to assume} 
carelessly, that the announced find} 
ings are representative of all Ameri} 
can women.” ; 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Beatrice V. Marion, 
Marriage Counselor 

“Few, if any, of the Kinsey find+ 
ings came as a real surprise to mar 
riage counselors. To admit the va+ 
lidity and value of Kinsey’s data/ 
however, does not mean one has te) 
agree with all the conclusions thai) 
have been drawn from them. Dr) 
Kinsey is a scientific researcher. If 
is his function to discover what 4 is! 
not to say whether an existing con- 
dition is good or bad, right or wrong 
or to suggest what ideal sex conduct 
ought to be. Where he has made 
value judgments about his findings, 
he has stepped out of his role as re-| 
searcher but, by the same token, 
where his critics have read such 
evaluations into his findings they) 
have been unfair to Dr. Kinsey. 


“As Christian leaders, we should) 
not be afraid of any truth that} 
science reveals. Nor can we afford 
to close our minds to facts, no mat- 
ter how unpleasant they may be. 
Many of us might be less disturbed 
by Kinsey if we remembered that he 
is studying only one aspect of sex be- 
havior—the biological. Man is more 
than a biological organism—he is also 
an emotional, social and spiritual be- 
ing. Sex can thus be rightly under- 
stood only in the context of the in- 
dividual’s total personality and for 
such understanding further studies 
will need to be made.” 


A. 
‘HEME FOR FeBRuARY: When Jesus Grew 
to Be a Man 


or the Leader 

This month we will continue the stories 
bout Jesus, leading the boys and girls to 
ealize that the man is the same person 
s the baby and the boy Jesus. Care 
hould be taken to associate these stories 
nd filmstrips of Jesus with the Bible. 
‘he leader should have the Bible in her 
ands at the beginning of the story, say- 
ng, “I found this story in my Bible, here 
a the book of Mark. When you are older 
ou will enjoy reading it from the Bible.” 
Vhen the children have followed Jesus in 
magination, watching him doing good 
nd helping people, it is hoped that a 
leep sense of appreciation will be awak- 
ned for Jesus as a man, and that they 
vill be led to love him for his kindness 
o all people. It is also hoped that, as 
he boys and girls grow in their under- 
tanding of Jesus, they may become aware 
hat ‘God must be like Jesus.” 


RESOURCES: 

Filmstrips: Busy Day in Capernaum 
nd Zacchaeus, each produced by Still- 
iim; and Jesus, Friend of Little Children, 
rom the Bible Books for Small People 
series, produced by the Society for Visual 


‘ducation. These are for sale at $5.00 
ach. 

Flat Pictures: “The Call of the First 
Jisciples,” (first session); “Of Such Is 


he Kingdom of Heaven,” or “Jesus and 
he Children” (session two); “Zacchaeus 


he Publican” (session three); and “The™ 


sermon on the Mount” or “Jesus Teach- 
ng from a Boat” (session four). All of 
hese are by Elsie Anna Wood and are 
wailable in size 12 x 18 from the Pil- 
rim Press and other denominational book 
tores. 

Reference books: The Story of Jesus, 
yy Mary Alice Jones and Gloria Diener; 
Tell Me About Jesus, by Mary Alice 
fones; As Children Worship, by Jeanette 
j. Perkins; Observing National Holidays 
ind Church Festivals, by Florence Martin. 


A complete description of how to make 
a “moving picture” in a box is found 
n Creative Activities by Rebecca Rice, 
oublished by the Pilgrim Press. 

NOTE: In November a reference was 
tiven to “Traveling Long Ago,” a set of 
lat pictures published by the Westmin- 
ster Press. This should have been listed, 
“Working and Traveling in Bible Times,” 
No. 2 of a series called “Once Upon a 
Time.” It is no longer available. 


*Mrs. Alden is now teaching at the Gauldin 
1 in Downey, California and is attending 
Pepperdine College. 
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@ B Worship Resources 


Primary Department 


by E. Ruth Alden* 


The songs may be found in Hymns for 
Primary Worship, Westminster or Bethany 
Press. 


PRE-SESSION ACTIVITIES 

If a small village was made last month, 
add a lake and boats. Or begin the 
“moving picture’ of Jesus’ life. Discuss 
with the boys and girls where the ‘‘movie”’ 
should begin. It is best to begin with the 
Christmas story as this will help them tie 
all of these stories together. The pictures 
should be made one Sunday behind the 
story telling, as the children should hear 
the stories first. 

Children who do not enjoy creative 
drawing may find other pictures showing 
the objects which the “artist” will need 
to visualize the scene. They may also help 
in coloring and tracing. 


1. When Jesus Grew Up 


PRE-SESSION PERIOD: 

Have resource pictures on a table ready 
for the boys and girls to look through. 
When several boys and girls are looking 
through the pictures, begin your discus- 
sions on where the life of Jesus started. 
Let them find several pictures that were 
used at Christmas time. If possible have 
the “movie” box already prepared with 
a blank roll of shelf paper; or if there is 
time, the boys and girls will enjoy pre- 
paring the box with adult help and super- 
vision. Begin the drawing of the Christ- 
mas pictures. Many boys and girls will 
take their pictures home to finish. This 
is an excellent way to acquaint the homes 
with the work of the primary department. 


Worsuip Center: A flat picture of Jesus 
calling his fishermen disciples. The 
Bible open to Mark 2. 

Catt To Worsuip: The music to Adeste 
Fideles, played by pianist or on a record. 
When all are in their places for wor- 
ship the group may sing to the chorus: 

O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship, 
Christ, the Lord. 

Responsive Reapinc: Leader reads, 
Psalm 105:1-3. The boys and girls re- 
spond with Psalm 95:6. These verses 
may be found in Hymns for Primary 
Worship opposite page 152. 

Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,” 
page 82 

Orrertory Mepitation: “Thy Work, O 
God Needs Many Hands” 

CONVERSATION: 

Did any one discover at the reading 
table whom we are studying about? (Call 
upon a child and when the answer 
“Jesus,” is given, ask him how he made 
this discovery. Have the pictures on the 
table described to the class by several 
children.) Where did the life of Jesus 
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begin? (Have a child bring one of the 
pictures of the night of Jesus’ birth to 
the front of the room and tell the story. 
Review each step of Jesus’ life in this 
way.) After he was a boy in Nazareth 
and worked in the carpenter shop what 
did he do? (Refer to the picture on the 
worship center as you speak of the call- 
ing of helpers.) 


VisuaL MATERIAL: Busy Day in Caper- 


naum, filmstrip (See “Resources” 
above. ) 
Story: (if visual material is not avail- 


able, use as many flat pictures as pos- 

sible. ) 

Jesus THE HEALER 

Jesus stayed in Nazareth and cared for 
his mother and brothers and sisters until 
they no longer needed him. He was a 
man, thirty years old, when he left the 
little village and began his work of preach- 
ing and teaching. Jesus knew he could 
not do this work alone so he called men 
to help him. 

The first disciples that he called were 
fishermen. One of these fishermen was 
Peter. He had a good fishing business on 
the lake of Galilee. Peter’s brother An- 
drew met Jesus first. He was so happy 
because he had found Jesus that he want- 
ed Peter to know him too. But Peter 
often did not agree with his brother. 

“What! You want me to give up a 
day of fishing and go see a stranger you 
have found!” exclaimed Peter, as Andrew 
told Peter about Jesus. 

“He isn’t just a stranger or just a teach- 
er,’ Andrew answered; “I believe he is 
the chosen one of God, the Christ. Come 
and see for yourself.” 


This made Peter want to see Jesus. 
So he left his fishing and went with 
Andrew to see Jesus. As soon as Peter 
had seen Jesus and talked with him, he 
followed him. Peter had a wife and prob- 
ably some children. Following Jesus would 
mean he would have to be away from 
home a great deal of the time. He would 
have to rent his fishing boats so his fam- 
ily would have enough to eat. But more 
than anything else Peter wanted to follow 
Jesus. 

One day he returned to his home after 
one of these long trips with Jesus. His 
wife came to the door to meet him. As 
he looked into her face he knew there 
was trouble. ‘““My dear, what is wrong?” 
he asked her. Suddenly tears began to 
run down her cheeks and through her 
sobs she told him her mother was very 
ill and not expected to live. “Oh Peter, 
what shall we do?” she asked. 

“Jesus will know. I will go and get 
him,” Peter answered. Peter turned and 
ran to the synogogue where Jesus had 
stopped. Jesus came back with him at 
once. 

Peter’s wife met them at the gate and 
led them to the grandmother’s room. 
Quietly Jesus walked over to the bed and 
stood looking down at the sick lady. Then 
he reached down and took her hand, 
helping her to rise to her feet. As she 
stood there she knew she was well. 

She thanked Jesus and hurried out to 
show her gratitude by preparing the fin- 
est meal she possibly could for Jesus and 
Peter. Now, in those days, most of the 
cooking was done outside in the yard, as 
there were no chimneys in the houses. As 
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the friends and neighbors of Peter passed 
the house they were very much surprised 
to find the grandmother outside cooking, 
when that very morning she had been 
about to die. “It was Jesus who made me 
well,” she told the people. 


Now in Peter’s town there were a great 
many sick people whom no one knew 
how to help and soon they were all gath- 
ered in front of Peter’s house asking Jesus 
to heal them. So many of them came, 
that the narrow street in front of Peter’s 
house was completely filled. Jesus stood 
in the doorway of the house and healed 
and helped the people. In the crowd 
were a few people who had come to find 
fault with the way Jesus did things. They 
stood to one side watching and making 
remarks. But Jesus paid no attention to 
them. 

(You may also want to tell the story 
of the healing of the paralytic man, found 
in Mark 2:1-12.) 


PRAYER Hymn: ‘How Strong and Sweet 
My Father’s Care.” 


PRAYER: 


Silent time as each person thinks of 
ways he can show Jesus’ love to other 
people. Leader directs prayer thoughts 
with statement such as, “Let each one of 
us think of three ways we can be helpful 
this week. Let us remember some of the 
times we failed to help last week and ask 
God to forgive and help us. Let us think 
of the many ways people like mother and 
father help us. Let us say ‘thank you’ to 
God for these helpful friends.” 


Brenepiction: ‘‘May the Words That We 
Say” 


2. Jesus and the Children 


PrE-sESSION: Continue the making of the 
“movie” or frieze of the life of Jesus. 
This Sunday draw scenes from the heal- 
ing of Peter’s wife’s mother and the 
man let down through the roof. This 
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can be divided into as many scenes as 
there are “artists.” 

Worsuip CEnTER: A beautiful picture of 
Jesus and the children. Elsie Anna 
Wood’s picture of Jesus and the chil- 
dren has a smiling Christ who is very 
appealing. It also includes fathers in 
the picture. 

PreLupE: “Holy, Holy, Holy” (Found in 
most church hymnals. This music to be 
played and not to be sung.) 

Catt To Worsuip: (See first Sunday) 

Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 

OrFERTORY MeEpITATION Hymn: “Thy 
Work, O God, Needs Many Hands” 

ConvERSATION: Review last Sunday’s 
stories. : 
So Jesus was kind and helped the sick. 

Who beside sick people liked to come and 
see Jesus? (When the answer, “children” 
is given, begin to build your story or 
visual aid upon it.) Yes, the children 
loved to come and visit him. The disciples 
at first thought the time of Jesus much 
too valuable to give to little children, and 
they tried to drive them away, but Jesus 
stopped and held the children in his arms 
and blessed them. : 


VisuaL Aw: “Jesus, Friend of Little 
Children,” filmstrip. (See “Resources” 
above ) 

Srory: If filmstrip is not available, use 
a story of Jesus’ teaching, such as, “I 
Was with Jesus,” in Observing National 
Holidays and Church Festivals, by 
Florence Martin. This story also ap- 
peared in Thoughts of God for Boys 
and Girls, Volume 10, No. 1, 1945. 

Hymn: “Friends of Jesus” 

Scripture: Mark 10:13,14,16 

BENEpDICcTION: “May the Words that We 
Say” 


3. Jesus and the Man Who 
Had No Friends 


PRE-SESSION: Continue the movie or 
frieze of the life of Jesus. Today the 
children will draw and color the pic- 
tures of Jesus and the children. 

Worsuip CENTER: Any picture of Zac- 
chaeus. Elsie Anna Wood’s picture is 
excellent. 


PrREULDE: “Holy, Holy, Holy” (see last 
Sunday) 

Catt To Worsuip: (See first Sunday) 

Hymn: “When Jesus Walked in Old 
Judea” 


OrFrertory Hymne: “Thy Work, O God, 
Needs Many Hands” 

ConvERSATION: In our stories this month 
we have been learning about people 
Jesus helped. How many of you can 
remember some of the people Jesus 
helped as he went about teaching and 
preaching? (Let the boys and girls tell 
the stories they remember.) Today we 
have another story of Jesus helping 
someone very much in need of his help. 

VisuaL Arp: “Zacchaeus,” filmstrip. (See 
“Resources” above.) 


Story: (to be used if filmstrip is not 
available) ‘The Man Who Had No 
Friends” 


In. the town of Jericho there lived a 
boy who was so small all the other boys 
picked on him. They would not let him 
play in their games. And often they would 
chase him away so that he couldn’t even 
watch the fun. 

“When I grow up I’m going to be 
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somebody great. I’ll have so much mone} 
no one will dare treat me mean,” littl 
Zacchaeus promised himself. But not eve} 
little Zacchaeus really expected this 
happen. 

When Zacchaeus grew up he still wal 
very short and people still laughed at h 
size. Then one day the chance to becom! 
the richest man in town really did com 
to Zacchaeus. ! 


the job to anyone who would listen, 
all refused. } 

“We do not want a job that mean 
taking from our own people the money 
they need for food,” they told the Roy 
mans. 

When the Roman soldiers had abou 
given up they came to Zacchaeus’ house) 
Zacchaeus came to the door and whej) 
they saw his size they hesitated to offejp 
him the job. But they must find someone) 
so they asked Zacchaeus if he would lik 
to be the richest man in town. 


“Indeed I would,” answered Zacchaeus} 
“J would do anything to make the peopl 
of this town find me important. All off 
my life they have done nothing but laugl® 
at my size.” if 

“Then the job is yours,’ the Romad} 
soldiers told him. 

It did not take long for Zacchaeus t 
have enough money to move into the bes 
house in town and to have the best foo 
and clothing in the whole town of Jeriche 
But no one would come to his house. Thj 
people crossed to the other side of thi 
street rather than to speak to him. 


“He cheats his own people for thf 
Romans and to make himself rich. Wi) 
want nothing to do with him,” the peopl/> 
said. | 

One day as he sat at his table neajp 
the gates of the town, taking the taxely 
from all that entered, the people begai 
to run past him in great excitement. ' 

“What is happening? Where are you 
going?” Zacchaeus called to them as the} 
passed, but no one paid any attention t/ 
him. 

“Well, I will go and find out for my) 
self,’ he thought. And away down th 
road after the others he ran. But whey} 
he reached the place where the other} 
were gathered he could not see, for h 
was too short to look over the people’ 
shoulders. He tried pushing his wa’ 
through the crowd but they would not le} 
him through. Then he heard someon 
say it was Jesus. 

“Oh, I must see him,” Zacchaeuj§ 
thought. “I have heard he is a friend ti 
tax collectors. Why, he even called on 
to be his helper. Someway, I must se 
him.” 

Then Zacchaeus had an idea. Hi 
turned away from the crowd and hurrie¢ 
back down the road to a large sycamori 
tree. Quickly he climbed into the branch 
es of the tree where he could easily sei 
Jesus coming down the road. 


“They say he is friend to all. He migh 
be my friend but I will never get closi 
enough to find out. But at least I shal 
see him,” Zacchaeus thought as he waited 


Now the crowd of people were passin 
under Zacchaeus in the tree. o om 
looked up. No one knew that he wa 
there.. Zacchaeus watched Jesus as ht 
talked to some and healed others. 


When Jesus was standing right unde: 
the tree where, Zacchaeus was, he lookeef 
up and, smiling, called, ““Zacchaeus, ‘com 
down, for I am going home to dinner a 
your house.” 


Zacchaeus almost fell out of the tree 
) his great surprise. He could hardly 
j\ieve his ears. Jesus would come and eat 
‘th him, as bad as he was! 

Zacchaeus was almost afraid Jesus 
ight change his mind before they would 
sich his house. But Jesus went down the 
‘eet walking with Zacchaeus and talk- 
ir with him where everyone could see. 
Niechaeus gave Jesus the best he had 
td they sat and talked. 

“There was a time when more than 
sything else in the world I wanted to 
| rich. But now, Jesus, there is some- 
ing else I want much more. I want to 
| your friend.” As Zacchaeus said these 
wds he looked Jesus sharply in the 
jes. 

[ious answered, “My true friends are 
nest. They do not take things that are 
t theirs. They are always helping others. 
‘ere are so many to help they never 
ve much money.” 

Zacchaeus did not drop his eyes but, 
‘Il looking at Jesus, he made his prom- 


“J will return anything that I have 
ken by cheating. I will return four 
nes as much as I took. I will help 
ose who need help with all that I have 
ig 

Zacchaeus kept his word after Jesus 
‘tt. And soon the whole town was talking 
‘out the change in Zacchaeus. 

“How did all this happen?” asked a 
"anger one day. 

“Zacchaeus is now Jesus’ friend,” they 
iswered. 

RAYER: In silence let each boy and 
girl think of some ways he can _ be- 
come a better friend of Jesus. The lead- 
er might suggest several ways. After 
the silence the leader will conclude 
with a prayer for God’s help. 


yMN: “Friends of Jesus Must Be 
Kind” 
ENEDICTION: “May the Words That We 
Say” 


, Jesus, the Teacher 


RE-SESSION: ‘The recall of the story of 
Zacchaeus will help the boys and girls 
think of many scenes to add to the 
“movie” or frieze of the life of Jesus. 
Have a lined chart for story. 

JorsHip CENTER: Elsie Anna Wood has 
several pictures of Jesus teaching that 
would be excellent as the worship cen- 
ter today. There is always a child near 
Jesus in her pictures. 
RELUDE: ‘Holy, Holy, Holy” 
not sung) 

ALL TO WorRsHIP: 
yMNn: ‘Jesus Was a Loving Teacher” 


FFERTORY MeEpITATION Hymn: “Thy 
Work, O God, Needs Many Hands” 
ONVERSATION: How many of you can 
remember three people Jesus helped? 
Tell about one. What did these people 
learn from Jesus? What were some of 
the other things that Jesus taught? 
(List these on the blackboard or an- 
other piece of paper as the boys and 
girls think of them.) 

UILDING A Story: 

If the worship center picture has a 
uild in it the leader may begin by say- 
g, “This little boy has been following 
‘sus about whenever Jesus comes to his 
art of the country. One day he meets a 
iend who has been gone a long time. 
appily he stops to talk with his friend 
at when his friend asks him to come 
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(played, 


(See session one) 


CHURCH BULLETINS 

Every progressive church should 
use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
nv BY IN USE. They increase attend- 
etectacny. ance. Interest and- collections, 
INTERCHANGEABLE Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
WILLLAST A from Pastors. Write today for 
LIFE TIME illus. Catalog L. H. Winters 
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pay a part: 


A/S DRINK ... HERE'S 
YOUR CHANCE TO SAVE ON 


AUTO INSURANCE! 


[In today’s increased high speed traffic the use of alcoholic 
beverages is hazardous. The National Safety Council states 
that one out of every four fatal traffic accidents involves 
alcohol — 8,000 killed, scores of thousands injured and 
millions lost in property damage — millions that insurance 
companies have to pay in claims; money that policy 
holders first pay in premiums! Those who carry ordinary 
auto insurance are paying part of this loss in increased 
premium rates! 


Here's Good News! 


If you don’t use alcohol you can save by taking advantage 
of the preferred insurance rate offered by us to those who 
are total abstainers. Thousands now benefit from our de- 
pendable protection, lower rates and fast claim service. 
Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance Company was organized 
by prominent temperance leaders and competent insurance 
executives expressly to provide auto insurance at lower 
rates for persons who do not use alcohol. If you are a 
safe, non-drinking driver we extend this invitation to join 
those who now insure with us — thousands 
of ministers, teachers, lawyers, doctors, pro- 
fessors, business men and farmers. Mail 
this coupon now for full details and 
name of our claims representative in 


Please send me complete information about auto insurance for total 
abstainers. I understand there is no obligation. 
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over to his house and play, this little boy 
refuses and says he is going to find Jesus 
and listen to him teach. 

“Why do you want to hear him teach?” 
asks his friend. “What have you learned 
from him?” 

(This first part of the story may al- 
ready be printed on chart number one. 
Have the boys and girls give what the 
boy. has learned in story form, such as: 
“T used to tattle on my little brother, but 
Jesus taught me to try to help and never 
try to get others into trouble.’’) 

First let’s name the boys. Then I will 


write down what lesson you think he has 

learned and then we will print some of 

them on this chart and read it next Sun- 
day. 

Prayer: Silent thought as the piano plays 
“Friends of Jesus Must be Kind.” Pray- 
er that all of us may learn the lessons 
Jesus taught. 

Hymn: “Friends of Jesus Must Be Kind” 
Scripture: John 13:34 and Proverbs 
17:17a 
BENEDICTION: 

Say” 


“May the Words That We 


Junior Department 


by Mabel Brehm* 


THEME FOR FEBRUARY: 
God Created Us?” 


To the Leader: 


Brotherhood in various phases is ex- 
plored in the worship services for this 
month. There are additional materials to 
add to this emphasis which may be pro- 
cured with a little effort on the leader’s 
part. Juniors are very much interested in 
the Kit of Jewish articles which may be 
borrowed (without charge) from the An- 
ti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 327 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, IlIli- 
nois. These articles may be used on a 
browsing table with some explanatory 
typed cards placed near them. A leader 
should be near by to help with explana- 
tions and to awaken an interest which 
may be explored more fully in the wor- 
ship service. 

A copy of the book, One God by Flor- 
ence Fitch (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Co.) may be added to the browsing cen- 
ter, also. Open this to some of the pictures 
of the Catholic church rituals. 

If the hymns suggested have not been 
used before, plan for some time to prac- 
tise them. The leader will find “Rock of 
Ages, Let our Song” to be an especially 
stirring tune, one which juniors will en- 
joy singing. The hymns are found in 
Hymns for Junior Worship, Singing Wor- 
ship, and other church school hymnals. 

NOTE: The February issue of the 
Journal is to be a special one on “Better 
Human Relations Through Religious Edu- 
cation,” dealing with interracial and in- 
terfaith relations. It will offer much help 
in the preparation of these services, par- 
ticularly as background material for the 
superintendent and teachers. 


1. We Are Brothers 
WorsuHip CENTER: 


The open Bible is a suitable object for 
the worship center this month. Use a Bible 
that is large enough to be visible by all 
and that is not dwarfed by the size of the 
worship table or altar. Prop it up so that 
the open pages show. A colorful hanging 
behind it and candles on each side should 
be all that is necessary. It is better not to 


*First Congregational Church, Des Plaines, 
Illinois. 
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“Has Not One 


clutter your worship center with too many 
objects. 


ListeniInc Music: Use the following 


hymns: “Rock of Ages, Let our Song” 
(Chanukah hymn), “Faith of Our Fa- 
thers,” “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God.” 


Hymn oF Praise: “O Worship the King” 


PRAYER By LEADER: 

“Beloved, let us love one another, for 
love is of God, and he who loves is born 
of God and knows God.” (1 John 7). Let 
us pray: “Almighty God, whom we some- 
times call King, because we respect and 
love thee as the great leader of all peo- 
ple, we would learn how to love the peo- 
ple whom we meet every day even as we 
love thee. Teach us to learn love as Jesus 
knew it as he went about day by day 
among the people. In his name, Amen. 


Hymn: “O Brother Man” 
Leaver: “A Month That Came From a 
Birthday” 


When the baby who was named Abra- 
ham Lincoln was born on February 12th, 
no one could guess that the birth date 
would be such an important one. Not 
many, even when he was grown, and had 
become president of the United States, 
would have guessed that the whole month 
of February, his birth month, would be 
used to celebrate one of the ideas he stood 
for. But that is what has happened. 


“Brotherhood Month” has become an 
important part of our calendars. Abraham 
Lincoln reminded the people in his day 
that all men are created equal; that the 
men who founded our nation said so in 
the Declaration of Independence. Today, 
Brotherhood Month is a reminder to all of 
us that we must do a little looking at 
ourselves to see if we are doing all we can 
to make those great words remain true. 


Some think of Brotherhood Month as a 
time when we remember that people of 
all colors are brothers. But there are other 
ways we need to share brotherhood, too. 

Sometimes we separate ourselves from 
people who have different religious be- 
liefs from our own. We are not respect- 
ful toward those who worship God at 
different times than Sunday, or in 
churches which are not like our own. Most 
of this is because we do not understand 
what other people’s beliefs are like, or 
why they worship as they do. 

Abraham Lincoln knew we need not all 
be alike, and yet could live happily as cit- 


izens of the same country. We can le 
differently, speak differently, worship € 
ferently. But we can be alike in this wa 
that we all love God; that we respect, 
treat with reverence, every other persd 
for all are God’s children. t 
Hymn’ Reapinc: The leader will rej) 
aloud the words of “This World w 
Made to Grow a Race” (Singing 4i 9 
ship) against the background of — 
music being softly played. \ 


OFFERING SERVICE: (May be led by t} 
juniors ) if 
First Junior: Jesus said, “So whatey)- 

you wish that men would do to yous a 

so to them.” (Matthew 7:12) | 
Second Junior: One of his followd 

said, “In all things I have shown you oy 
by so toiling one must help the weak, 

membering the words of the Lord Jes: es) 
how he said, ‘It is more blessed to gi 

than*to receive’ ” (Acts 20:35). 
First Junior: Let us make our offeri 

in the spirit of these great teachers. | 
Response: 1st verse of “Now Thank | 

All Our God” H \j 

Cxosinc Prayer: We thank you, O Ga 
for the many ways in which we are ak} f 
to show that we are followers of t)), 

f 
i 


way of brotherhood. By our gifts, a 
by our living, may we reflect the teac} 
ings of Jesus and the great proph 
We would remember and try to live |) 
these teachings. We would remember t4) 
teachings of all great leaders who dj 
sired that men should live together |) 
peace and good will, and without fe}, 
of one another. In Jesus’ name, Ame; 


2. Songs to Sing Together 


Worsuip Center: Have the Bible opd! 
to the Book of Psalms. } 


CaLL TO WorsHIP: 
Leader: Psalm 100:1, 2 
Response: (To be sung) “Rejoice, 

joice, rejoice, give thanks and sing} 
Leader: Psalm 98:4 
Response: (As above) 


Hymn: “We Praise Thee, O God, 01) 
Redeemer, Creator” ; 
Hymn AppreciATION: “All Sing 


Praise” 


Leader: Not long ago, a beautiful ni 
Catholic church was being dedicated i 
down-town Chicago. A few blocks awa! 
from it, the organist at the Methodij 
Temple played a concert of hymns on th 
chimes that can be heard all over th 
downtown section. The hymns he playec 
in a friendly saluate to his new neighbo! 
were Catholic hymns. } 

Most of these hymns could be found i 
the organist’s own hymn-book. Some ¢ 
them are in ours. A hymn written by 
Catholic priest is a favorite in ma 
churches. You will recognize it, too. It) 
“Faith of Our Fathers.” 


Hymn: “Faith of our Fathers,” first vers 
only. 
Leader: When we sing this hymn, w 


remember the early history of a chure 
which belonged to all of us. The Catholi 
priest, Frederick Faber, was thinking o 
the brave leaders of that day, and o 
others who later gave up their lives fe 
his faith. We, who are Protestants, thin 
of John Bunyan, who spent many years | 
prison, because ‘he would not conform t 
the religion of his country, and of the 

ple who came to this country as Pilgrims 
and of many others. All of them were um 
afraid to go to prison, or to die, if th 
had to, for their faith. For all of us, it i 
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te “faith of our fathers.” The finest idea 
f all is in the last verse. Let us read it 
gether. 

| (The last stanza is read together. This 
| the one beginning, “Faith of our fathers, 
je will love.”) 

ymn: Sing this last stanza together. 
| (The Leader will ask the boys and girls 
0 find in their books the hymn “‘Rock of 
lges, Let Our Song.’’) 

| Leader: This interesting hymn is a hol- 
flay hymn for the Jewish people. It is 
ung at the Hannukah holiday or the 
‘Feast of the Lights.” Eight candles are 
lighted in a festive ceremony that lasts 
‘ver a period of eight days. Jewish fam- 
lies recall the great Jewish leaders, the 
Maccabees, and how they recaptured the 
oly Temple from their enemies. 


unc “Rock of Ages, Let Our Song,” verse 
hei 

| Leader: Every Jewish boy and girl likes 
© recall the brave Judas Maccabees who 
ought to drive the foreign Syrians out of 
?alestine. When the battle was over, he 
nd his soldiers cleansed the temple and 
nade it ready for the people to worship 
n it again. When the cleansing was fin- 
shed, they made ready to light the lamps. 
Chey could find no oil except a little 
lask of holy oil. This they used, and it 
s said that a miracle occurred: the lamps 
yurned for eight whole days. 

In memory of this, the Feast of Han- 
iukah is a joyous celebration held early in 
Yecember. Gifts are exchanged, special 
oods are prepared, and the Hannukah 
ights glow softly over the whole celebra- 
ion. 

_ Christians rejoice, too, in the spirit of 
dannukah. We use the words, “Rock of 
iges, let our song,” to praise the same 
Sod, and the joyous music fills us with 
olemn happiness whenever we sing it. For 
sod is our rock of ages, too. 

Hymn: “Rock of Ages,” verse 2 

LEADER: The next hymn is the great 
| Protestant hymn “A Mighty Fortress is 
our God.” 

Hymn: “A Mighty Fortress is Our God,” 
verse 1 

_ Leader: Martin Luther made the Prot- 
sstant church a singing church. Perhaps 
secause he himself loved to sing, he want- 
*d the whole congregation to join him in 
oraising God with their voices. And that 


$ what happened. The people went about 


with courage as they sang their new faith, 
“ven singing as they were sent into exile. 
The great castles in Germany must have 
given Martin Luther the idea for his 
hymn. All about him, he would see these 
huge stone fortresses, a protection against 
whatever enemies were about. In _ his 
Bible, he read, “Thou art my rock and 
my fortress.”” The castles, Martin Luther 
knew, could be stormed and taken. God 
was greater and stronger than any castle. 
If people trusted in him, they had a pow- 
er that was stronger than any fortress 
that was ever built. 
A Junior May Reap Psalm 31:1-5 


PRAYER: We will sing praises to thee, O 
Lord, as long as we live; we will sing 
praises to thee with our hearts and 
voices. We praise thee for the hymns 
which all men can sing, helping us to 
say with our voices what we cannot al- 
ways say in words. Accept our love and 
devotion as followers of the Protestant 

_ faith; we know that thou dost also hear 

the voices of any who will call upon 

_ thee in the ways of their own faith. We 
pray in Jesus’ name, Amen. 
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OFFERING SERVICE 


3. Reminders of Our Faith 

Worsuip CENTER: The leader may lay 
near by the open Bible, these items: a 
Catholic rosary, a Jewish mezuzah. Or 
these may be kept in the leader’s hand 
until the time they are shown.* 

ListEnNING Music: “The God of Abra- 
ham Praise,’ “O Come All Ye Faith- 
ful,’ “Now Thank We All Our God” 

Catt to Worsuip: (may be given by 
two juniors, ) 

First Junior: Make a joyful noise to God, 
all the earth, sing the glory of his name; 
a to him glorious praise! (Psalm 66: 

Second Junior: Blessed is the nation whose 
God is the Lord, the people whom he 
13) chosen as his heritage. (Psalm 33: 

First Junior 
All the earth worships thee; 
they sing praises to thee, 
sing praises to thy name. (Psalm 66:4) 

Hymn: “Rock of Ages, Let Our Song” 
(First two verses) 

Leaver: (Holding the mezuzah and ros- 


ary) 


1In preparation, see the chart, ‘‘What Catholics, 
Jews and Protestants Believe,” in the February 
Journal. 


Those of you who have Jewish friends 
may have seen on the door of their home 
a small metal or wooden tube. It may be 
plain, or richly decorated. If you exam- 
ined it closely, you discovered that it 
opens, and that within is a little piece of 
parchment. On the parchment are the 
words from the Bible which Jesus regard- 
ed as very sacred. These words are called 
the Shema. You will find them in Deu- 
teronomy 6:4-9. 


A Junior may read this passage. 
LEADER: 

The words of the Shema have truth in 
them that all believers in God can live by. 
Jesus learned them as a boy. When some- 
one asked him for the two great com- 
mandments, he gave the words of the 
Shema for the first. We are glad that our 
Jewish friends write these words, as the 
Bible says, “on the doorposts” of their 
homes. 

Many of us have Catholic friends, too, 
boys and girls with whom we play every 
day. In their pockets, or purses, especially 
when they have been to church, they may 
carry a_ string of beads with a crucifix at 
the end. The crucifix is a cross with the 
figure of Jesus on it. This string of beads, 
or rosary, is not an ordinary chain with 
beads strung on it. Your Catholic friend 
says his prayers with these beads, each 
large bead meaning an “Our Father,” 
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full of suggestions for teachers—helps for superintendents 
—worship programs and resources—news of people and 
trends in cooperative Christian education. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Yours for less than Ic a day 


BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


The International Journal, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Dept. X. 


Enclosed is $ 


for {_] one year $3.00; (| two years $5.00 


CJ a club of 5 or more @ $2.50 each 


which is similar to our Lord’s Prayer, and 
each small bead standing for a special 
Catholic prayer which begins “Hail 
Mary.” 

We do not pray as our Catholic friends 
do. But it is good to have reminders that 
make us think of God, and it is good to 
pray often. So we have respect for our 
Catholic friends’ rosary, even though we 
pray differently ourselves. 


For us, who are called Protestants, there 
is a reminder of our faith, too. Perhaps 
you know what it is. It is the Bible which 
is here on our worship center. Protestants 
feel that one of the best ways to feel 
close to God is to read from the Bible. In 
it are the great rules that all religious 
people live by. We can best learn about 
Jesus from its four gospels. We find our 
finest prayers in its pages. It is our sacred 
book. 


Hymn: 


the PASSION. 


“Faith of Our Fathers” 


Setof5 . 
FILMSTRIPS f 


Made especially for your teachin 

progtan. Same cast, costumes an 

settings as the new motion picture, 
“I Beheld His Glory’’. 


No church audio-visual library will be 
complete without these masterpieces. 


Order your set now, be sure to have 
it in time for_your Lenten services. 
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and White. 
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RECORDS seth Soa, $15.00 
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Cathedral—¥ilms 
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CONVERSATION: 

The leader may wish to conclude this 
session by asking the department group to 
recall the ways in which the three great 
religious groups are alike. As these are 
written down, they may form a series of 
statements which all may read together in 
conclusion. The following statements may 
be forthcoming: 

All agree that there is only one God. 

All use the Bible as a holy book. 

All honor the Ten Commandments, and 
believe the greatest are these: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and soul and mind.” “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


OFFERING SERVICE 
Ciosinc Hymn: “O Brother Man”. 


4. Putting it into Practice 
Worsuip CENTER: If available, use a pic- 
ture of “The Good Samaritan” 

Catt to Worsuip: Use one that has 
been enjoyed on a previous Sunday. 
Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee,” 

(verses 1 and 2) 

Story: “What is a Good Neighbor?” 

Ronny listened impatiently to the story 
his church school teacher was telling. 
“The Good Neighbor,” she called it, but 
she couldn’t fool him. It was “The Good 
Samaritan.” He’d heard it ever since he 
was in second grade. Why didn’t she tell 
a new one? 

Ronny yawned, and wondered how soon 
class would be out. What was it she was 
saying? “I wonder if all of us are good 
neighbors to the people who live right 
around us. Sometimes the person next 
door is different from us. He may seem 
queer because he goes to a different kind 
of church at different times. Or we may 
not like him for some other reason—.” 

The bell rang for class dismissal, and 
Ronny was first out of the door. Good 
neighbor, indeed! He liked all his neigh- 
bors, and there were plenty of them, too. 
Ronny’s house was wedged in between 
two apartment buildings. David Cohen 
lived in the first apartment downstairs to 
his left. Ronny and Dave were the best 
friends. Dave had even invited Ronny 
to his Hannukah party and Ronny hoped 
he’d invite him again next year. What 
good eats they had had! 

Jimmy Piccolo, who went to the Catholic 
church, lived downstairs on the other side. 
Jimmy had sort of a hot temper that went 
with his red hair and freckles, but Ronny 
knew how to manage him. He could al- 
ways get him to laugh even when Jimmy 
was fighting mad. Guess not many folks 
could do that! Ronny felt even more 
pleased with himself. He didn’t need to be 
told how to be a good neighbor! 

He pulled his cap down over his ears 
and slipped and slid over the icy side- 
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walks as fast as he could. It was reall! 
cold! It would feel good to get insid? 


stairs over the Cohens, and his mothe} 
was always sending him over with some} 
thing for her because she wasn’t very wel) 
and it was hard for her to fix good food 
for herself. In the summertime, the 
shared flowers from their garden becausi 
their yard was the only one in the bloc 
that had room for flowers. 

Ronny’s thoughts went on to the res 
of the neighbors. There was old lad 
Smith! Ronny grinned when he thoug hy) 
of her. She was a mean one, if there eve} 
was one. Always yelling at the kids and 
threatening to call the police if the} 
played ball in the streets. Every kid hated 
her! But they knew how to get even} 
There was that old mangy cat that shi 
petted. and made such a fuss over. Whe 
it came around, they really had fun. And 
did it make old lady Smith mad! Ronn 
could hear the cat yowling even as hi) 
thought about it. All they had to do wajlf- 
just—accidentally, of course—step on thi 
tip’ of its tail; not enough to hurt very) 
much, but enough to bring old lady Smitt|), 
to the door, scolding all the way. Sh 


didn’t even try to be a good neighbor. 

All of a sudden Ronny stopped. And hé)- 
got warmer inside than if he had put on) 
an extra jacket. His cheeks were redde} 
than any cold winter breeze could makd 
them. He felt uncomfortable, but not fro 
the cold. What was this about being < 
good neighbor? To people you might no 
like “for some good reason?” Some rea 
son, maybe, like being’ old and crossii 
After all, it was easy being good neigh} 
bors to Dave and Jimmy. They were hid 
age, and lots of fun. And Mrs. Thomas 
was sick most of the time and didn’t both4 
er folks at all. Just one cross old lady out 
of all the other nice families; a persor 
ought to be able to manage that. i 

Ronny finished his walk home feeling} 
very thoughtful. As he came to the apart+| 
ment house next door, he glanced across} 
the little yard. There was yesterday’s pa-} 
per lying on top of the snow. Ronny re-) 
membered that Mrs. Smith never came 
out when the walks were icy. The paper) 
must have blown off the porch, or the pa-+ 
per boy had missed his aim. And she had} 
no one to take it in for her. : 

Ronny glanced up at her second floor} 
window. The gray cat was sitting there 
looking down at him with wise eyes 
“O.K. cat,” Ronny grinned, “See how you 
like this.’ He picked up the paper. Hel 
opened the apartment house door, and) 
rolling the paper as he had seen the pa-| 
per boy do, he tossed it skillfully to the} 
top of the stairs. It landed with a thump) 
against the door, and Mrs. Smith came to}/ 
see what was there. 

“There’s your paper, Mrs. Smith.” 
Ronny called, “It was lying in the snow.”} 
And before Mrs. Smith could answer,| 
Ronny was racing over to his own door. | 

It wasn’t very much, 


: 
. 


do. But you couldn’t leave out any of your 
neighbors if you wanted to feel com- 
fortable about that story Jesus told. : 
ScripTuRE Reapinc: Luke 6:32-36 
OFFERING SERVICE 


CLosinc Prayer: We would be good 
neighbors, our father, to those whom 
we love and admire and also to those 
who are unlovely. May we grow in ways 
of friendliness toward all of thy peo- 
ple, whether they live next door, or in 
the far corners of the earth. Amen. 
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Junior High Department 


by Charlotte C. Jones* 
THEME FOR FEBRUARY: Sharing the Light 


For the Leader 


In January we considered the theme of 
Growing Light, both in the realm of na- 
ture with increasing sunlight, and also 
with the idea of more light for a dark 
world following the birth of Jesus. This 
month we might turn our thoughts to the 
sharing of this light, in the spirit of 
Christian fellowship, since in February 
there will be a nation-wide emphasis upon 
race relations and brotherhood, as em- 
phasized by the best of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition. 


Talk over with your worship committee 
(composed of a representative from each 
class or group) any special features which 
might bear upon this theme, as posters of 
newsclippings, brief reports from outside 
reading, or community projects. They 
should also consider the arrangement of 
worship centers, adding a Christian flag 
or African, Mexican and Indian objects, 
with perhaps a Jewish scroll or model rep- 
resenting an early portion of the Bible. 
Pictures of outstanding members of dif- 
ferent races, suggested by the materials 
to be used, might be posted on a conven- 
ient bulletin board. Choose from the 
hymns on this theme at least one to be 
memorized. 


The February issue of the Journal is 
to be a special one on interfaith and inter- 
racial relations and will give excellent 
background and resources for these serv- 
ices. 


1. Brethren by Way of Africa 


PRELUDE: “Largo,” from the New World 

Symphony, Dvorak 

(Listen for the theme resembling a Ne- 
gro spiritual, to which have been set the 
words, “Lord, I’m Going Home,” adding 
a haunting beauty to this music which 
rises to great solemnity and grandeur.) 
CatL to Worsuip: Psalm 107:1-8 


Leader: O give thanks to the Lord, 
for he is good; 

Speech Choir: For his steadfast love en- 
dures forever. 

Leader: Let the redeemed of the Lord 
say so, whom he has redeemed from trou- 
ble and gathered in from the lands, 

Choir: From the east and from the west, 
from the north and from the south. 

(Continue, Leader reading verses 4 and 
5; Choir, 6; Leader, 7; Choir 8.) 

Leader: Let us continue to thank God 
for his love, by using the prayer hymn, 
“Father in Heaven, Who Lovest All.” 


Hymn INTERPRETATION: 

We have been listening to the thoughts 
of the poet of old who wrote, in one of 
the Psalms of our Bible, about those whom 
God helped when they were homeless, 
hungry and _ thirsty. God helps such 
through the kind deeds of his other chil- 
dren who have also been inspired by his 
love. In our prayer hymn we ask to use 
our strength, not for harming the weak, 


*Youth Worker, pastor’s wife, The Claremont 
(Community) Church, Claremont, California. 
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but for comforting the distressed. 


Rudyard Kipling, the English writer 
who wrote this hymn, had seen something 
of many countries. He was born and work- 
ed in India and even lived for a while 
in Vermont. He was well able from his 
world-wide observations to advise young 
people how to become good citizens, by 
learning first to rule themselves, and then 
by loving all men beneath the sun. 


Let us start this hymn by reading the 
pledge at the beginning, and close it with 
the one at the end. 


Hymn: “Father in Heaven, Who lovest 
All”? (In The New Hymnal for Amer- 
ican Youth.) 


Scripture: Micah 6:8; Isaiah 1:16, 17. 
(Review later) 


TaLks: “Great Americans” 


(Let several boys and girls give short 
pictures of events from the lives of famous 
Negro citizens, demonstrating these rules 
of living. From the library they will be 
able to obtain stories about George Wash- 
ington Carver, Roland Hayes, Booker T. 
Washington and others.) 


1. Abraham Lincoln, of whom we will 
be thinking especially this week, was a 
great leader because of his honesty, hu- 
mor, common sense, and kindness, espe- 
cially to those who were downtrodden. 
One day, while watching slaves being sold 
at public auction, he vowed, “If I ever 
have a chance to hit this thing, I'll hit it 
hard!” He did have the chance, because 
he made it himself. That was characteris- 
tic of Lincoln, and one of the reasons he 
became a great American. He was fol- 
lowing the advice of the Hebrew prophet, 
Micah, who urged his people to love kind- 
ness and let justice roll down as a mighty 
stream. He was following also the words 
which Jesus, as a well-trained Jewish lad, 
knew so well,—‘“Blessed are the merciful.’ 


2. Booker T. Washington, hurrying for 
a train one night, after giving a lecture, 
called to a white coachman to drive him 
to the depot. “I don’t carry Negro pas- 
sengers,” said the driver. Instead of be- 
coming angry at the thought of missing 
his train, as well as at the disdain, Wash- 
ington looked at the matter realistically, 
and then said, “All right, you get on the 
passenger’s seat and I'll drive.” Not only 
did he make the train, but he made a new 
friend that day. 


3. When the United Nations was hav- 
ing such a hard time several years ago 
trying to settle the bitter quarrels between 
the Arabs and the Jewish people in Pal- 
estine, a man who had worked hard in this 
country to obtain a good education, was 
sent over to see what he could accomplish 
in bringing about peace. Ralph Bunche 
was successful where others had failed, be- 
cause of his sympathy with those he was 
trying to help, and because of his courage 
in taking his life in his hands in order 
to go from one side to the other, patient- 
ly explaining and winsomely pleading 
against more bloodshed, until both Arabs 
and Jews agreed to a truce. Although an 
outstanding citizen, Ralph Bunche is 
something more, as every good American 
should be,—he is a far-sighted world 
worker (fortunately the United Nations 
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has to be color blind in recognizing lead 
ership), laboring as a child of God §& 
bring about good will here upon earth. 


Hymn: “Lord, I Want to be a Christian’) 


2. Americans from Mexico 


(Base this service upon stories read ir 
connection with the special home mission 
ary theme for this year; such as Papi, by)’ 
Hull, about a Puerto Rican boy in New)” 
York City, or The Secret Suitcase, by An 
drews and Scott, about people of Spanjj " 
ish descent in New Mexico. The follow} 
ing dramatization may be used, after dis{)’ 
cussing Mexicans who follow the crops © 
work in Chicago. The scene is an institu 
tional church in Chicago.) 


DRAMATIZATION : 
Fiesta FoR PEDRO 


' Ped?o (running in): Jose, Juan, come). 
see—a letter I have, from way-off N@ ‘g 
York! 


You have a friend there perhiapa 


Pedro: No. Yes! I must have. It’s from! 
a boy, my age. His name is John. 


Juan: Like me,—I am Juan also. What}! 
does it say, your letter? i 
Pedro: It says to look for a box, i 
comes soon! aif 
Jose: A box? What for? (Enter Anitayh 
and Juana) 
Juan: For us of course! 
Anita: What is for us? 
Pedro: A box! It comes here! We will 
have a fiesta! This letter says there arel, 
things in it. h 
Anita: What things? 
Pedro: Fine things! Dolls for you, cray- 
ons for me, books for all of us! Whol} 
knows what more besides? 
Juana: Dolls? 
Jose: Books? With pictures? 
Pedro: Si, si! Of course! 
Anita: From where come these things?| 
Who sends us them? 7 
Juan: Does it matter? 
Pedro: Here is a picture. (Shows snap-\) 
shot) See—boys and girls, in New York.) 


| 
1 


Juana: What is that big lady, behind}} 
them? | 

Pedro: Maybe it tells. Si, there is writ- 
ing here. 

Juana: What does it say then, this 


writing? ; 

Pedro (slowly): Friendly Class, of Grace. 
Church, New York City, taken near Stat- 
ue of Liberty. 

Maria (entering): What about the 
Statue of Liberty? I know it, from a 
book in school. ‘ 

Pedro: It is here, in this picture. i 

Maria: Where? ( Looks) Yes, that is it} 
—that is Liberty. See, she holds a light, to 
show the people to this country. 

Anita: She did not show us—to mi 
papa and mamma, to Tito and Nita, when 
we entered these states united. 

Maria: Of course not, foolish one! You 
did not come the right way for it. 

Anita: We crossed by the bridge, at the 
Rio Grande. Is not that how to come? © 

Maria: Oh, yes, it is one way. “ 

Pedro: We came the way from Cali- 
fornia, the part that still belongs to the 
Mexico. 

Juan: We drove here, with a jeep! But 
it is so many miles to ride. The jeep wag 
all tired out. 

Jose: Then it was not a very goad 
jeep. : 

Juan: It was a very good jeep! 

Maria: Well, what matters it? You are 
here now, in this big Chea-caw-go. You 
don’t even have to do the cotton any 


a a 


re, in the hot sun. 
lose: Nor the beets. 
nita: We did the nuts. Oh, but it 
de my fingers black! 

‘wana: Peaches are nicer, only you have 

er so fast! They go all at once— 

pit! 

edro: What made you come here, if 

» did the nuts? 

i{nita: They cut the trees,—so many— 

shave the big factories for making the 

| ships. 

Pedro: Planes! 

‘Anita: Sky planes. 

‘uan: These people in this big house 
everybody are good to us! If only papa 
not have to kill the animals! I do not 
} it. He does not like it, too. He feels 

‘sorry. And it is hard work, very hard. 

Varia: Yes, I know. It is the same 

‘ng for all, all who come from the Mex- 

\—the railroads, the steel mills, the hot 

tories for the tins of the fish and 
beans! But forget it, for now. We can 
ae here, too, to this grand casa. The 

ig learn to make the babies well 

e! 

{nita: And the fiestas! A fine one, for 

alone, with the oranges, the nuts, the 

‘et bits! 

‘wana: Stories, games,—all for us! 

‘ose: It is the lady from the church 

a who sees to it. 

Varia: She came from the city with the 

tue also, the statue in your picture. She 

yws to do that for us, to make us joyful 

, in these states united—because there 

no statue for that, here in this Chea- 

v-go. 

Pedro: She is more good to us than a 

tue! A statue could not make for me 

_ fiesta! 

Tose: She can tell us stories! 

Tuan: And songs! 

Anita: I like the one best about Jesus 

‘the Bible, who loves us. 

Maria: ‘Then learn it good, to sing at 

+ fiesta. 

Tose: Let’s do it now! 

All: Si, si! 

Pedro: Let’s learn it fine, to please the 

y from the church casa. 

Juana: And to please our papas and 

mumas! 

Maria: To please best the good Jesus 

aself! 

All (running out): Si, si,—to please 

it the Jesus who loves us! 

(Plan to present this to the junior 

ups also.) 

NS: “Where Cross the Crowded 

Ways of Life,” and “O Brother Man, 

Fold to Thy Heart” 


Children of the Great Spirit 


This would be a good chance for your 
rship committee to plan the service, 
ng material from school reading and 
ormation. One might tell about the 
ferent tribes of Indians in this country, 
other recite the story of the peace pipe 
m Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” and a 
rd give facts from the home missionary 
rk of your denomination. 
Choose hymns which emphasize the 
building of our country through Chris- 
n brotherhood, applying this especially 
helping our oldest inhabitants find 
sir way to true democratic citizenship. 
you use “America the Beautiful,” tell 
w the author wrote this after a moun- 
n top vision from Pike’s Peak, recall- 
xy the “White City” on Chicago’s lagoon 
ting the Columbian Exposition, the far- 
etching fields of golden grain, and the 
adowed heights of western mountains. 
Exhibit samples of Indian art—Navajo 
its, jewelry, pictures of hogans, sheep- 
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tending (use Psalm 23); Tlinkit totem 
poles, crafts from Alaska; Hopi katzina 
dolls, pictures of mesa and cliff dwellings 
in the “Enchanted Desert”; the houses 
of the California “Diggers”; baskets of 
the Seminoles, from the Florida Ever- 
glades, where the “Green Corn Dance” 
celebrates their thanks to the Great Spirit 
for food, in return for a ceremony of 
forgiveness to all who have wronged 
them. (Use Psalms of thanksgiving and 
verses of forgiveness. ) 


4. Heritage from Judaism 

(Since this is the last part of “Brother- 
hood Month,” base the service on appre- 
ciation of the spiritual qualities which in- 
spired the Hebrew prophets, culminating 
in the teachings of Jesus.) 


TaLk: “Jewish Teachings” (See the 
chart, “What Catholics, Jews and Prot- 
estants Believe” in the February issue.) 
Our Jewish friends tell us that the best 

verse in their Talmud is, “Have we not 
all one Father?” This is their basis for 
teaching brotherhood. Jesus, when asked 
what the greatest commandment was, told 
his followers to love the Lord with all 
their hearts, and minds, and strength, 
and their neighbors as themselves. This 
is at the center of our Judeo-Christian 
tradition, a common heritage of a funda- 
mental ideal. 

“God is one,” teach the Jewish rabbis, 
“and mankind is one. Therefore we be- 
lieve in the worth of each individual. 
Our basis for social legislation goes back 
to the teachings in the Torah (first five 
books of Old Testament).” 

(Trace ideas of brotherhood to laws 
about helping widows and orphans gath- 
er grain from the corners of the fields, as 
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illustrated in the story of Ruth, gleaning 
in the fields of Boaz. What conclusions 
might we draw from prophetic teachings, 
as Micah 6:8? Some of the prophets also 
taught that God not only led the Israelites 
out of Egyptian bondage, but also guided 
other tribes, making brotherhood a uni- 
versal as well as a local consideration. ) 


PRAYERS: (used at a Bar Mitzvah service 
for a boy entering manhood and re- 
sponsibility in the Jewish community) 
“Unite all the inhabitants of our coun- 

try, whatever their origin and creed, into 

a bond of true brotherhood, to banish 

hatred and bigotry, and to safeguard the 

ideals and free institutions which are our 
country’s glory.” 

“May this land, under thy providence, 
O God, be an influence for good through- 
out the world, uniting man in peace and 
freedom, and helping to fulfil the wisdom 
of the prophet who said, ‘Nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more;’ for all 
men both great and small, shall know the 
Lord.” 
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STORIES: 

(Tell stories of famous world citizens 
who have practiced brotherhood because 
it was taught in their religion.) 


1. Edward A. Steiner came from Europe 
as a young man who had suffered cruel 
persecution because of his Jewish faith. 
Nevertheless, his heart was always full 
of love for his brothers, known or un- 
known. He often returned to Europe in 
order to come back by steerage, among 
other newcomers to this country, so that 
he could cheer them up and interpret to 
them the meaning of true democracy 
which he hoped they might find here. 


2. Albert Einstein, the great thinker 
and mathematician, does not pay much 
attention to money—contrary to the ideas 
of some when thinking of Jewish people. 
The story is told that when he first joined 
the Princeton Institute for Advanced 


Study, the salary he requested was so low 
that officials had to double it, to preserve 
their standards. He once used a $1,500 
check from the Rockefeller Foundation 
as a bookmark, and then proceeded to 
lose the book! When the Foundation dis- 
covered the check had not been cashed 
and finally mailed him a duplicate, with 
instructions to destroy the first if he found 
it, Einstein wrote back to them asking 
why they should be sending him all this 
money anyway! 

(Discover and correct other wrong im- 
pressions we have of members of different 
races or nations, by becoming acquainted 
with some of them locally.) 


Memory Hymn: “O Master, Let Me 


Walk with Thee” 
PrayER: (Write one, 
thoughts of this hymn.) 


based on _ the 


Se High pe Young 
Prople’s Departments 


by Francis F. Fisher* 


THEME FOR Fesruary: “Fold to Thy 


Heart Thy Brother? 


To the Leader: 

Brotherhood Month brings a splendid 
opportunity to emphasize this aspect of 
Jesus’ message. Two quotations are given 
from Miss Applegarth’s book which con- 
tains many other fine stories for use in 
worship services. If the pledge to the 
Christian flag (worship service 1) is not 
known by the group, it may be repeated 
by one while the group salutes. The inter- 
view with the disabled person (worship 
service 4) will be more effective if he is 
in a wheelchair or on crutches. The Lita- 
ny for Modern Man may be read by one 
person or mimeographed for all to read 
in unison. 


The February issue of the International 
Journal is to be a special one on inter- 
racial and interfaith relations. Much val- 
uable material will be found in it to sup- 
plement these services or to use in spe- 
cial discussion groups. The article “The 
Telling Years,’ by Rowena Ferguson, will 
be of special interest to youth leaders.— 
Editors. 


1. "With Liberty and Justice for 
All" 


Worsuip CENTER: Center flower ar- 
rangement flanked by large American 
and Christian flags. 

PRELUDE: “We Would Be Building”’ 


CuoraL Catt to Worsuip: “O Master, 
Let Me Walk with Thee” 
INVOCATION PRAYER 


Hymn: “Eternal God, Whose Power Up- 
holds” 


_*Editorial Assistant, The Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board of the American Baptist 
Convention, New York City. 
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Porm: “These Things Shall Be,—A Loft- 
ier Race” by John A. Symonds (may be 
found in most hymnbooks) 


Quartet: “In Christ There Is No East 


or West” 


PLEDGE TO THE AMERICAN FLac: (in uni- 
son) I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America and to the 
republic for which it stands; one nation 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all. 


MEDITATION: 


Have WE LIBERTY AND JUSTICE? 

The pledge which we have repeated has 
been familiar to us all from our earliest 
school days. Yet like so many things, how 
much of it is simply words which we 
have learned? Certainly this is often true 
of children such as the little boy who 
thought it said, “And to the Republicans 
for which it stands” or those who say, 
“One nation, invisible.” 


Liberty means freedom and _ justice 
means fair play in all dealings. The next 
time we repeat this pledge, let’s think 
about the meaning of those words more 
seriously. How many folk really do have 
freedom? For how many in our land is 
there no justice despite the inscription ap- 
pearing over the entrance to the supreme 
court building in Washington: ‘Equal 
Justice Under Law.” Listen to these words 
telling about a distinguished Chinese 
young man, a graduate of Earlham Col- 
lege, who was deliberately dishonored in 
San Francisco by 174 neighbors who 
seemed not to know the meaning of that 
phrase in the pledge to their flag: 

“Mr. Sing Sheng had been a former in- 
telligence officer with the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government; but that day was 
over, of course, and here he now was, 
twenty-six years old, married to a Chinese- 
American wife, with a two-year-old son, 
and another baby expected soon. The 
Shengs were in need of a larger house, 
and found a little white cottage with 
charming pink shutters. Mr. Sheng had 
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. primitive unless their parents let them 


made his down payment of nearly thr 
thousand dollars and was buying his f 
ture when the neighbors objected to hz 
ing Chinese on their street, lest it low 
real estate values. For awhile he consi) 
ered moving in, anyway; if he did, wl 
would happen? The neighbors said 
dren would break his windows and th 
garbage all over the place. Mr. She 
wondered how children would dare be 


such things; was this the way democra)) 
worked? Then Mr. Sheng had a fine dei), 
ocratic idea of his own—have the neig)) 
bors vote whether he should move in jj) 
not; he would let their vote control hi 

Ballots were sent to every household a 
he wrote each one this personal note: 


‘Before you reach any decision as })’ 
how you will vote in the ballot, allow © 
to tell you our opinion. The present wo 
conflict is not between individual natio 
but between Communism and democra 
We think so highly of democracy becat) 
it offers freedom and equality. Americ} 
forefathers fought for these principles aj) 
won the independence of 1776. We ha 
forsaken all our beloved in China aj} 
have come to this country seeking 
same basic rights. Do not make us the 
tims of false democracy. Please vote 


us.” 


“But the real estate men wrote to 
owners also: protect your property! 
when the votes were counted 174 
jected to having a non-Caucasian nei 
bor, only 28 voted ‘Come,’ while 14 h 
no idea one way or the other.’” 

How would you have voted? How cou} 
those 174 mark their ballots so, and st 
repeat “one nation indivisible, with liber! 
and justice for all.” How would you 
voted? 
Hymn: 

Heart” 


PLEDGE TO THE CHRISTIAN FLac: | 
pledge allegiance to the Christian fl 
and to the Saviour for whose kingda 
it stands; one brotherhood uniting 
mankind in service and in love. 


CxuoraAL Benepiction: “Saviour, Aga} 
to Thy Dear Name” 


“O Brother Man, Fold to 


2. "With Malice Toward None” 


(Appropriate for Race Relations S 
day, February 14) 


Worsuip CENTER: Picture of Abraha 
Lincoln with small American and Chr 
tian flags on each side. 

PrELUDE: “Deep River,’ Negro Spiritu 

Hymn: “Once to Every Man and Natior 

Unison Scripture: 1 John 4:11-21 

SitenT Prayer followed by the Lorp! 
PRAYER 


Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Wai 
of Life” | 
INCIDENTALLY SPEAKING: 
Mauice Towarp Some? 
Leader: In his second inaugural aj 
dress, Abraham Lincoln sounded a no 
of challenge to the newly reunited cow 
try. He said, “With malice toward non 
with charity for all.” Like the phrase fro 
the salute to the flag, this is an ideal 
all Americans to remember. Are there i 
stances in our country where Lincolr 


1From ‘‘Nor Sit in the Chair of Pestilence’ 
Men as Trees Walking by Margaret T. pp 
arth, published by Harper and Brothers, 
sed by permission of the author. 
2Adapted from ‘‘This Carpet Is Stolen Dail 
in Men as Trees Walking by Maxpares T. App 
Faber published by Harper and Brothers, 19 
Jsed by permission of the author. 


yrds sound as a hollow mockery? In- 
led there are! Let’s hear a few. 


(First Speaker: Listen to this. In June, 
!51 the Lions’ Club in Louisville, Ken- 
icky had planned to give a luncheon in 
e Brown Hotel in honor of Miss Bettye 
ster; she had just won first prize in 
eir essay contest on Why I Love Amer- 
@. It was really a charming bit of cre- 
ive writing, in which Bettye, who is thir- 
en, had said, with touching enthusiasm, 
America is like a mother into whose arms 
can flee for protection. Therefore I have 
right to love that which protects me . .” 
he only trouble being that on that June 
ly, Bettye was not allowed to flee into 
e arms of her American fathers to re- 
‘ive their prize—for Bettye was colored. 
md when they found out, the manage- 
ent refused to allow any luncheon to be 
ven for any Negro on their premises. An 


say was one thing. Blackness was an- 
her! 


Second Speaker: That same month a 
milar thing developed into an interna- 
onal incident in New York state, in a 
iburb called New Rochelle, where Bloom- 
igdale’s have a branch store. Three well- 
lucated ladies from India, whose hus- 
ands were United Nations delegates from 
akistan, went shopping that June after- 
don, wearing their gorgeous oriental saris. 
corner cop saw them go into Blooming- 
ale’s and he said to himself, “Gypsies!” 
9 he called the police station. Instantly 
vo detectives dashed over in their squad 
ar. They discovered two of the ‘‘Gypsies”’ 
1 the gift department; the third—more 
ispiciously still—was looking at spoons in 
" silverware department. So the detec- 
ves did their duty as they saw it, arrest- 
g all three ladies, removing them at 
nce to the police station from the white 

erican’s store. The ladies were most 
dignant, exploding in their exquisite 
nglish, ‘Disgraceful!’ “Outrageous!” 
Scandalous!” “Incredible!” 


The policemen kept explaining sheep- 
hly, “But we thought you ladies were 
rypsies.” Whereupon one of them asked 
sily, “And what’s wrong with Gypsies? 
They're as good as Americans, aren’t 
1ey?” And the next thing anyone knew, 
1e entire Pakistan delegation wrote from 
ae United Nations, demanding an official 
pology. At which memory the policemen 


till shake their heads sadly, and say, “Just 


ne same, Gypsies do steal things!” 


Third Speaker: In August of the same 

an incident occurring in Sioux City, 
Owa, was widely written up in the na- 
ion’s newspapers. You may recall read- 
ag about Sgt. 1st Class John H. Rice, a 
Vinnebago Indian killed in action in our 
mmy in Korea. His body was brought 
ome for burial, his widow bought a cem- 
tery lot, his funeral itself was over, the 
qourners were leaving the grounds, when 
uddenly the superintendent of the cem- 
tery discovered that the soldier was an 
imerican Indian. He stopped the burial 
nstantly, since the cemetery was for Cau- 
asians only. 


Early the next morning when the Pres- 
dent of the United States read of this 
indemocratic and unpatriotic act toward 
. war veteran, he was thoroughly shock- 
d, and wired Mrs. Rice at once that her 
‘overnment would authorize burial of her 
usband in Arlington National Cemetery, 
ll transportation charges to be cared for, 
ncluding that of herself and her family. 
Vhat a curious memory it will be for 
hese three little Indian children growing 
ip on the Winnebago Sioux Reservation 
o know that a soldier good enough to 
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fight for democracy abroad, was not ac- 
ceptable enough to lie in death side by 
side with white men! 


Leader: Here are but three incidents 
occurring within a three month period in 
a land where Lincoln said there should 
be “malice toward none and charity for 
all.” Gan you imagine what it must be to 
feel yourself denied a luncheon honor; to 
feel yourself denied shopping privileges; to 
feel yourself denied burial? What is it but 
the Golden Rule in action—your neighbor 
as yourself? Or perhaps it is what is 
meant by that exciting word “empathy” 
which identifies you instantly with the 
other person in a less superior mood than 
“sympathy” implies. This feeling will help 
to make the phrase “malice toward none” 
more nearly a reality in our land. 


Hymn: “Christian, Rise and Act Thy 


Creed” 


CLosinG PRAYER: 

As we bow our heads, let us pray this 
prayer for understanding made by an old 
Negro man: “O God of all races, you will 
please, Sir, come in and take charge of 
the minds of all these white people and 
fix them so they will know and under- 
stand that colored folks are not lazy, dirty, 
dishonest and of no account. Help them, 
Lord, to see that most of us are praying, 
working and striving to get some land, 
some houses, and some education for our- 
selves and our children. 

“Lord, while you are taking charge of 
the minds of the white people, don’t pass 
by the colored folks, for they need you as 
much as the white folks. Open the Ne- 
gro’s blind eyes that he may see that all 
white folks are not prejudiced against the 
colored folks; that there are hard-working, 
just and God-fearing white folks in this 
community who are doing the best they 
know how, with circumstances often 
against them, to be fair in their dealings 
with the colored folks. Help us, O Lord, 
both black and white, to understand each 
other better every day. Amen.” 


3. "Where Pity Dwells” 
(Appropriate for Brotherhood Sunday, 
February 21) 
WorsuHip CENTER: 
Samaritan 
“Joyful, 


PRELUDE: 
Thee” 

CALL To Worsuip: Psalm 100 

Hymn: “At Length There Dawns the 
Glorious Day” 

ScripTuRE: Luke 10:25-37 

MEDITATION: 


Picture of the Good 


Joyful We Adore 


Tue Goop SAMARITAN 
This story told by Jesus gives one of 
the best lessons we have on brotherhood. 
Yet the full effect of the story on the 
hearers cannot be appreciated without 
understanding the hatred which existed 
on the part of Jews for Samaritans and 
vice versa. This attitude was based on na- 
tional differences. Discrimination was the 
inevitable result. The quality of brother- 
hood found in this story was predominant 

throughout the teachings of Jesus. 


The message of this parable is a most 
appropriate introduction to Brotherhood 
Sunday. Yet the brotherhood of man 
seems far from reality in this day of mis- 
trust and hatred and war. Indeed at times 
we wonder if the ideals of Jesus in this 
respect can ever be realized. This very 
fact, however, should serve as an even 
greater incentive to continue to work to- 


3As reported in Our Colored Missions, publisher 
not located. 
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ward the goal of interracial and world 
friendship. 


A modern parable tells of a traveler 
who was in the mountains of Asia. He re- 
ports: “In the distance I saw an object 
moving which I took to be a beast. As it 
approaching I saw that it was aman. When 
I came closer yet I discovered that he was 
my brother.” How often is this not true 
with us? We judge from the distance that, 
because a person is different, he is a 
“beast.” As we see more of him, we dis- 
cover that he is human after all, and 
when we get so close that we know him as 
a person, we find that we are really 
brothers. This is the mesasge of the Good 
Samaritan. 


INSTRUMENTAL Music: ”Chorale” (Ninth 
Symphony )—Beethoven 


Hymn Story: 

O BrotHER Man, Foitp to Tuy Heart 

John Greenleaf Whittier is considered 
as the greatest American hymn writer, not 
for the number of hymns but because of 
the depth of his religious insights. Among 
his contributions is this one, found in 
nearly all hymnals. It is a beautiful ex- 
pression of just what we have been think- 
ing about. It is part of a long poem called 
“Worship” in which he graphically pre- 
sents his thoughts on what worship is. The 
importance of brotherhood as a part of 
worship is well brought out in the part of 
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the poem dealing with this attitude. Four 
stanzas only are used in this hymn. 

The prophetic quality of Whittier’s 
poetry is shown in that this hymn, writ- 
ten in 1848, is still included in modern 
hymnals along with hymns of service and 
brotherhood written seventy to cighty 
years later. Let us each read the words 
of this hymn silently, thinking of their 
meaning, before we sing. 


Hymn: “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy 
Heart” 
AFFIRMATION’: (to be written on a black- 


board or mimeographed and read by all 

present) 

“We believe that it is Christian to love 
all mankind because they are persons and 
because they are God’s children. We are 
convinced with Paul that all have equal 
rights, that ‘there is neither male or fe- 
male, neither bond nor free, neither Jew 
nor barbarian.’ Because of our Christian 
faith in the Fatherhood of God and be- 
cause science accepts or proves the com- 
mon origin of all mankind, we firmly be- 
lieve that we are brothers.” 


CLosinc PRAYER 


4. "Rise Up, O Men" 


NOTE: The series of articles on “The 
Church’s Ministry to Handicapped Per- 
sons” now running in the Journal will be 
good background for this service. The 
fourth in the series is on page 10 of this 
issue. 


WorsHipP CENTER: Bare branch arrange- 
ment in bowl 


PrELuDE: “Stand Up, Stand Up forJesus” 


Hymn: “We Would Be Building” 

InvocaTion followed by Lord’s Prayer by 
all 

RESPONSIVE ScripTURE: Matthew 25:34- 

45 
Gtoria Patri: all standing 
InTERVIEW: (If possible, have the inter- 

viewee enter in a wheelchair or walk- 

ing on crutches.) 
We Don’t Want You TO Feet Sorry 
FoR Us 

Interviewer: How do you do, —————. 
I understand that you have a special mes- 
sage for our group today. 

Interviewee: Yes, I have. As you can 
see, I am physically handicapped. I am 
here to put in a plea against the discrim- 
ination which I find almost everywhere I 


go. 
Interviewer: Discrimination? What do 
you mean? 
Interviewee: I suppose you think of 


discrimination being practiced only be- 
cause of racial distinctions. That’s just 
what I mean. I find as much discrimina- 
tion as do people with a different skin 
color, for I am different, too. I notice it 
every time I go out in public. Sometimes 
I play a little game of turning around 
after people have walked past. Nine times 
out of ten I “catch” them _ turning 
around to stare at me, a curiosity. It 
makes me realize that I am one of a mi- 
nority group in the truest sense of the 
word. 

Interviewer: Well, I think everyone feels 
sorry for a cripple. 

Interviewee: But we don’t want people 
to feel sorry for us. We are human and 
want to be regarded as all other human 
beings. The handicapped person has two 
strikes against him. Socially he is the last 
to be accepted and industrially the last to 


‘From resolutions adopted by the third inter- 
racial sora held under the direction of the 
Church of the Brethrea and Storer College. 


be hired and the first to be fired, ev 
though he may be able to do certain jot 
better than the average physically ab! 
person. 


Interviewer: Does this make you 
resentful? 7 
Interviewee: At first it did. But I hav} 

long since gotten over that. I ha 


accepted the fact that I am of a minor 
group, and am ready to face it. 
Interviewer: 
you understand the problems of racial mi) 
nority groups? 
Interviewee: Yes, 
major concern. I want to help others up 


And this makes you feel) 


but that is not | 


derstand that brotherhood includes othe) 


than racial groups who are different. Trug 


brotherhood of man is concerned with thi) 


worth of all individuals, no matter whe 
their skin color, their economic status} 
their_religious faith or their physical con} 
dition. There are those who show discrim| 


ination in every one of these instances. |” 


Interviewer: Thank you, . Pag 


sure it has been good for all of us to sed) 


the world through the eyes of someond 


else. As we close our consideration thij- 
brotherhood month, let us think on thi) 
individual worth of 7 man. Norman Cousins} 


a great man of literature, has put inte 
words his ideas on man’s worth. As you, 
listen, try to think whether or not you} 
agree with him. 
Litany ror Mopern Man’* 

I am a single cell in a body of two bil 
lion cells. The body is mankind. I glory 
in the individuality of self, but my ind 
viduality does not separate me from my 
universal self—the oneness of man. 


I believe that the expansion of knowl 
edge makes for an expansion of faith, and 
the widening of the horizons of mind for 
a widening of belief. My reason nourishes 
my faith and my faith my reason. 


I am not diminished by growth of 
knowledge but by the denial of it. I ami 
not oppressed by, nor do I shrink befo 
the apparent boundaries in life or the lack/ 
of boundaries in the world cosmos. I see 
no separation between the universal ordei 
and the moral order. I cannot affirm Godj 
if I fail to affirm man. If I deny the one- 
ness of man, I deny the oneness of Gog 
Therefore I affirm both. Without a belie 
in human unity I am hungry and incom- 
plete. y 

I am a single cell. My needs are indi-| 
vidual, but they are not unique. When 
enter my home I enter with the awareness 
that my roof can only be half built and’ 
my table only half set, for half the men 
on this earth know the’ emptiness of wa 
When I walk through the streets of - 
city I walk with the awareness of the shat- 
tered cities beyond number that com- 
prise the dominant reality. When I think 
of peace I can know no peace until i 
peace is real. ; 

My dedication, therefore, is to the, 
cause of man in the attainment of that) 
which is within the reach of man. I will 
work for human unity under a purposeful 
peace. I will work for the growth of 
moral order that is in keeping with =| 
universal order. In this way, do I affi 
faith in life and life in faith. 


I am a single cell in a body of 
billion cells. The body is mankind. 
Norman Cousins 
Periop or Se.r-ExAMINATION: (Sil 
meditation while music plays softly.) 
Hymn oF Reso.ution: “Rise Up, 
Men of God” 


S5By Norman Cousins. Reprinted from The s 
ales Review. (Shortened) Used by 
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ie Old Testament: Keystone 
‘Human Culture 
By William A. Irwin. New York, Henry 


human, Inc., 1952. 293 p. $4.00. 


‘This volume is a response to requests, 
om college teachers and others, that the 
tthor’s chapters in: The Intellectual 
dventure of Ancient Man, an earlier 
ork of composite authorship, be repro- 
iced separately. In the process, and 
80 at the suggestion of others, the orig- 
al chapters were expanded, and wisely 


A view of the preceding it is fair to say 
at the prospective reader will find the 
yok rewarding, even thrilling in propor- 
on to his previous acquaintance with the 
Id Testament. The more he brings with 
m to the task, the better. 


In his preface the author reminds the 
ader of the “battle-ground” nature of 
blical interpretation through the cen- 
ries, pointing out the gains that the 
nphasis of the Protestant Reformation 


thieved regarding the reliability of 
sripture, even to claiming its literal 
ustworthiness. But he also undertakes 


1 set forth the new problems which were 
ereby created. Accordingly his aim be- 
mes: to appraise the Bible (notably 
f Old Testament) as an “Episode of 
uman Culture.” To quote the author: 
And far from disparaging the Bible, this 
\proach seems to me to provide an un- 
srstanding of its historic significance 
hich the critical movement overlooked 
scause of excessive scepticism, and the 
‘ecological movement misses through pon- 
=rous preconceptions.” 
On the whole the reader becomes in- 
easingly aware and appreciative of the 
undational character of biblical think- 
ig on all the perennial concerns of hu- 
an living: nature, man and God, and 
1eir inevitable and constant interrela- 
ons. Finally, the utter uniqueness of the 
id Testament’s place in the thought- 
ructure of its own and of the subsequent 
iodern world is clearly and sympathetic- 
iy set forth. 


ALLEN G. WEHRLI 


Il God's Children 
By James Keller. New York, Hanover 
fouse, 1953. 292 p. $2.00. 


The genius of the Christopher Move- 
\ent is its emphasis upon what one per- 
ym can do. Here, the lay citizen and the 
rofessional teacher are challenged one 
y one to consider what can be done 
ithin the existing framework of law by 
ie public schools in the recognition of 
‘od. 

_ This book by Father Keller, director 
f the Christophers, reports the expecta- 
on of the vast majority of Americans 
ho believe in God, that their schools 
ill uphold this belief. It emphasizes the 
eed for recognizing God in the subject 
1atter of the curriculum, whenever the 


anuary, 1954 
a 


facts call for that recognition. ‘America 
is founded on a belief in God, most 
Americans believe in Him. Our American 
way of life today recognizes Him. There- 
fore, it is reasonable that America’s schools 
should give the same attention to Him.” 


Our history is briefly reviewed, and 
suggestions are made for teachers of dif- 


ferent subject areas. “You, the indi- 
vidual citizen, must let your educators 
know.” 
R. L. Hunr 
For Fathers Only 
By Earl S. Rudisill. Philadelphia, 
Muhlenberg Press, 1953. 168 p. $1.75. 


Dr. Earl S. Rudisill is widely known as 

a popular speaker before men’s groups of 
the church. For Fathers Only presents in 
very readable form the wisdom which is 
responsible for this popularity. The men 
of the family will enjoy reading this book. 
Ricuarp E. Lentz 


God, Jesus and Man 


By Walter M. Horton, Mary Ely Ly- 
man, and Robert L. Calhoun. 


The Religious Life 


By Georgia Harkness, 
Steere, and Ernest F. Tittle. 


New York, Association Press, 1953. 76 
and 62 p. Two volumes $3.75. 


Many are quite familiar with this ex- 
cellent series of Hazen Book classics. It 
is most convenient to have these six vol- 
umes bound together in two volumes. Per- 
haps this binding is also symbolic of the 
inseparable nature of these books. Par- 
ticularly for the student, young person, 
or layman, these volumes present the 
guidance to our religious thinking which 


Douglas V. 


becomes increasingly needed because of 


the constant and growing complexities of 
life. 


If, as one author has proposed, the 
church must be the Christian whenever 
and wherever he is, the need for this cali- 
ber of religious book for laymen is with- 
out precedent. 


We must each be confronted with the 
basic concepts of the Christian faith, and 
having discovered our personal convic- 
tions, we must wage a never-ending strug- 
gle to apply our beliefs in experiences of 
daily living. Volume one can help us all 
with the first step in this procedure. 
Guidance for understanding more com- 
pletely the problems in our world and for 
using our religious faith to solve them or 
to live with them triumphantly will be 
found in volume two. 

Don Newsy 


The Quest for Christian Unity 

By Robert S. Bilheimer. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1952. 181 p. $2.50. 

This is a book to be welcomed for study 
by youth, students, laymen or ministers. 


It is of special significance as we prepare 
ourselves, our churches, and our nation for 
the coming Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Mr. Bilheimer has done an excellent job 
of providing a clear “bird’s eye view” of 
the growth and development of the church 
during the past half century. He also 
points the way to future developments by 
lifting up the ‘“‘oneness” of the church and 
of its task in the world. It seems clear 
that the unity which he sees does not de- 
mand uniformity of doctrine or practices. 

In the first portion, the author pre- 
sents concise statements on how our com- 
munions came to be and on achievements 
toward Christian unity. He brings us face 
to face with our agreements and differ- 
ences. The story of problems and solutions 
involved in unity on a world scale is most 
helpful. These issues are forced into our 
personal experience by his questions for 
each of us, “How can I be a true member 
of the Body of Christ?” 

Part two, equally helpful, is composed 
of chapters about each of several major 
Protestant movements written respective- 
ly by outstanding leaders of these move- 
ments. 

It is an excellent guide to an under- 
standing of the church, and its task in the 
world and is highly recommended to all. 

Don Newsy 


Right and Wrong Ways to 
Use the Bible 


By J. Carter Swaim. Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, 1953. 176 p. $2.50. 


The appearance of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version has provided the stimulus for 
several recent books about the proper 
way to read and use the Bible. Such books 
are greatly needed. Even a perfect trans- 
lation, if such were possible, would not 
render everything in the Bible perspicuous, 
for it is an ancient oriental book, with all 
the peculiarities of conception one would 
expect from such an origin. 


Professor Swaim (of Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Pittsburgh) has put us 
all in his debt by amassing and interpret- 
ing hundreds of illuminating illustrations of 
wrong and right uses of the Bible. He 
points out how religionists, politicians, rev- 
olutionists, pacifists, communists, capital- 
ists have sought to justify their attitudes 
and acts by appealing to the Bible. He 
emphasizes the importance of knowledge 
of the languages in which the Bible was 
written, of recognizing the fluidity of all 
language—a fact which makes new trans- 
lations perennially necessary, of catching 
the spirit of the Bible rather than inter- 
preting it literally at every point, of read- 
ing it for what it has to tell us about 
Christ rather than as a source of predic- 
tions about our personal and collective 
futures. 

Dr. Swaim’s style is always engaging 
and often brilliant. He can make technical 
biblical matters as absorbing as the de- 
tails of a detective story. His point of view 
is both reverent and searchingly critical. 
He tears down many cherished “funda- 
mentalist” conceptions, but he always 
leaves something better in their place. 


The book is weighed more on the side 
of what one ought not do in handling the 
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Shiota OF CAMPS AND CONFERENCES 


Adequate Coverage 
Prompt Courteous Service 


Write for Latest Details 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


230 E. BERRY STREET FORT WAYNE 2. INDIANA 


A GOD-GIVEN. OPPORTUNITY. . ‘a5 
for every Pastor, every Lay Leader, to lead all 
his people to this: great religious experience. 
e - to eee the story. of Martin Luther and.the 


“Thrilling -. . unforget- "A fine movie—a hit!” —LIFE Mag. 
table! A must for every 


66 ’ 
Christian De lenes oleae Phenomenal...thrilling! 


I would like to urge Chris- 

"lam enthusiastic about ‘Martin | tians of every denomina- 

Luther’. It is a magnificent pro- | tion toseeit!” — BillyGraham 
I ee — ip. ree . 

duction ! Bishop William C. Martin eke! A remarkable filme!” 


° —Chicago Sun-Times 
**Powerful...an experience g 


that is not to be missed!”’ 
—Dr. Robert J. McCracken: 


*“Superb !”? —Atlanta Constitution 


“A great film! People of all faiths 
should see this extraordinary 


production !’’ —Dr. J. Manning Potts, 


Editor, “Upper Room” 
“ = 


aetiess * a . 4 


“No man 
can 
command 

y my 
aia yconscience! 4 


“Brilliant! It could hardly be 
surpassed !” —N. Y. Times 


Louis de Rochemont presents 


‘ ae 4 a ee Ss 
only needs PP ut 1e0r 


Jesus Christ!’ 


A MAGNIFICENT “<a MPU MOTION PICTURE FOR OUR TIME! 
The Church: vas made it... the Church 
supports it...and it broke attendance records 


in 500 cities all over the U.S.! 
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Bible than on the reverse. It does ne) 
therefore provide systematic and detaile} 
guidance on how to read the Bible f 
oneself. Its general counsels, however, wil 
be highly enlightening to all earnest read) 
ers of the Scriptures. 

Epwarp P. Braj, 


Christian Egypt: Church and 
People 


Oxford University Press, 1952. 241 
$3.50. 


Church, about which all too little | 
known in the West. Dr. Hardy’s carefi) 
and exhaustive research and his interp 
tation of the various documents and hij) 
torical accounts give us a valuable pictus, 
of the early life of the Christian church 
Egypt through the first seven centuries. }) 
is somewhat disappointing that the auth) 
gives no information regarding the entil) 
of Christianity into Alexandria and th) 


appointing that five of its six chaptey 
deal with the conflict between pagal 
Egypt and the church. All the remainir) 
thirteen centuries of conflict betwed) 
Christianity and Islam are summarized 
less than one chapter, centuries which ha 
a very great influence in shaping the mei) 
tality of the Coptic Church of today ar), 
the attitudes of the Coptic people of ti) 
day. The author has been able to mali) 
vivid the outstanding personalities of th” 
early period and the factional groups th 
constantly sought influential position 
the church. 


The introduction of modern missions jf) 
the country is somewhat distorted. (Sq 
pages 193-196). The United Presbyteria 
(not Presbyterian) missionaries begga 
work in 1854 among the Jews—the Copy, 


ical Church, founded and fostered by th} 
United Presbyterian Mission, in one se} 
tence, is to minimize its size and impo 


new spirit in the Coptic Church. 
Evangelical Church organized the who} 
Egypt into six Presbyteries, with a men} 
bership of 26,000 in 168 organized coy) 


gregations ae is financially independen 


This book, plus Worrell’s Short Accou i 
of the Copts, which gives more of the cul 
tural background, should give the layma 
a well-rounded knowledge of the Christiz) 
Church and people of Egypt. 

Martua Re 


Moments of Personal Discovery 


Edited by R. M. Maclver. New Yor! 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 170 p. $2.00. 


This book is based on a very interesti 
idea—to ask each of a group of distil 
guished persons to describe from his ow 
memory “the moment of experience th 
brought him a clearer sense of directi¢ 
and some vision of a goal toward whit 
henceforth he must move.” The lectur} 
which resulted were given at the Institul 
for Religious and Social Studies of tl 
Jewish Theological Seminary and are he 
collected in book form. 


Zach contributor approaches the assign- 
‘nt in a different way. Some describe 
} formation of their philosophies of life 
| the circumstances that made certain 
‘eers inevitable. Others can point to 
ae particular moment of illumination, 
Douglas Moore on hearing Vachel 
idsay read his poem, “Bryan, Bryan, Bry- 
, Bryan,” or Harry Emerson Fosdick 
aring a fellow student exclaim, “There 
lly is a God!” 


One of the most interesting of the thir- 
‘mn essays is the last, “Sometimes a Mir- 
le Happens,” by W. G. Constable, a 
‘cussion of the differences between fan- 
and imagination, and of the possibility 
'God’s Spirit being revealed through 
tative imagination. 
All who are interested in the spiritual 
tobiographies of people of more than 
rmal stature will find this book well 
ith reading. 

Linyian WILLIAMS 


; | Remember 


By Edgar F. Goodspeed. New York, 
urper & Brothers, 1953. 315 p. $3.50. 


“To one who has shared vigorously in 
e fight for periodic retranslation of the 
ble, and sometimes against great odds 
it seemed, it is cheering to see that bat- 
- now nobly won. As I write, the Re- 
ed Standard Version has just made its 
pearance. Our Catholic friends are hard 
work on their Old Testament, aided by 
pe’s counsel to take account not only 
the Latin Vulgate but of the ‘original 
ngues,’ the Hebrew and Greek, as well, 
d determined of their own motion to 
»dernize the Bible diction. The Jewish 
blication Society of America has under- 
sen a new translation of the Old Testa- 
sent and also of the Apocrypha, into 
sdern English. Above all, the Protestant 
dies of Great Britain, Anglicans, Presby- 
jjans and Independents, have united in 
great committee to make not a revision 
t a new translation, of the whole Bible 
sluding the Apocrypha, and into modern 
lish. This is, of course, the best plan 
all. 


America’s Popular Teaching Aid 


TARBELL’S | 
TEACHERS ’| 
GUIDE 
for 1954 « : 


Edited by Frank S$. Mead 


This 49th annual issue of Tarbell’s 
gives every possible help to the 
teacher of the International Uni- 
form Lessons. Classroom-tested fea- 
tures include lesson outlines, 
exposition, explanations, background 
discussions and data, illustrative ma- 
terials, and the practical ‘‘Si - 
tions to Teachers.’’ With Tarbell’s 
at hand, the teacher is always fully 


prepared! $2.50 
at your bookstore 


a Revell publication 


nmuary, 1954 


“This is what should be done every fifty 
years: o.s 


“The campaign for my translation of 
the New Testament thirty years ago and 
the interest it occasioned took me into the 
pulpits of pretty nearly every sect and de- 
nomination one can imagine, in all of 
which I was cordially welcomed, and 
found many friends. But wherever we have 
lived, our lives have always been inte- 
grated with that of the local Baptist 
church, and always been enriched there- 
DY oaeae e 


“Not only the church but the seminary 
laid its hands upon me from the first. It 
was young Dr. Harper, whom I knew from 
my childhood, who created the unescap- 
able impression, in a way he had, that I 
was going to study Hebrew with him and 
become a professor! . . . which of course I 
did.” 

Dr. Goodspeed’s story of his “American 
Translation” and its reception is of parti- 
cular interest as background for current 
discussions on the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion. His evident affections for his family 
and for the University of Chicago share 
with this story the spotlight. The writing 
bears the skill with words which made it 
possible for him to write a novel. Here 
is a man worth knowing. 

R. L. Hunt 


Look Up and Live 


By Margaret Palmer Fisk. St. Paul, Ma- 
calester Park Publishing Company, 1953. 
97 p. $3.00. 


The author of The Art of the Rhythmic 
Choir has given in this new book a guide 
to personal and family use of rhythmic 
movement. She describes and _ illustrates 
in drawings the rhythmic bodily move- 
ments through which individuals and 


In the Beauty of Holiness 

Gj a find God in 
(/ MOMENTS 

4 of WORSHIP 


By MARY BETH FULTON 


To help you come before His presence— 
Scripture, prayers, poems, meditations, 

and music suggestions. Planned 

especially for women’s groups, 

services, services based on the Lord’s Prayer, serv- 
ices centering around music and psalms, suggestions 
for drama and programs for out-of-doors. Rich re- 


these 20 fresh, simple services bring 
ayy Moments of Worship offers general 
sources for memorable group, 


private and family devotions. ——————————I 
$2 00 Pec Me Ba Fat 
f MOMENTS of 


Available now from your 
Bookstore 


The Judson Press 


yo... 
1703 CHESTNUT STREET (ots 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. — 
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THEY LEARN 
WHAT THEY LIVE 


Prejudice in Young Children 


By HELEN G. TRAGER and 
MARIAN RADKE YARROW 


Foreword by LOIS B. MURPHY 


This record of the first experiment in 
intercultural education at the pri- 
mary school level “is truly trail-blaz- 
ing in its nature and focus . . . Pre- 
sents an adaptable blueprint for 
school administrators, curriculum di- 
rectors, and teachers alike who are 
interested in accepting the challenge 
of developing, within the children 
and youth of our country, those at- 
titudes and appreciations which are 
inherent in desirable and adequate 
Human Relationships and which are 
basic to our democratic way of life.” 
—Educational Forum $4.50 


THE SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
OF PREJUDICE 


Achieving Intercultural 
Understanding 


By GERHART SAENGER, N. Y. U. 


Here for the first time the growing 
body of scientific knowledge con- 
cerning race and ethnic relations is 
integrated and distilled into a single 
volume. Written especially for edu- 
cational use, it offers factual ammu- 
nition for combating prejudice in 
personal as well as organizational ef- 
forts. 


“Brings into clear focus the knowl- 
edge we now have about the miscon- 
ceptions, illusions, and false prides 
that poison the relations of men.. . 
The knowledge it contains needs to 
be spread far and wide.’—R. M. 
MacIVER $4.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
N. Y. 16 


~ 


groups can adventure into new areas of 
spiritual release and joyous health. Some 
of the movements are to be used in con- 
nection with familiar hymns and prayers. 

Mrs. Fisk has used these simple move- 


Temperance Lesson 
January 31, 1954 


Built on Int. Uniform Lesson Outline 

Topic: DOING THE WORKS OF GOD 
Lesson Leaflet for all age groups 
75c per 100; 40c per 50; 2c each 


PRIMARY HELPS 
Temperance Train (catchy song) 
50c per 100; 30c per 50; 2c each 
Jennie Cassaday 
(Flower Mission, Relief) 
40c per dozen; 5c each 


JUNIOR HELPS 
What the Bible Says (Resp. Reading) 
50c per 100; 30c per 50; 2c each 
Ten Counts Against the Cigarette 
35c per 100; 20c per 50; 2c each 


INTERMEDIATE—SENIOR 
Instructions for Work 
(Giving gifts to Veteran’s Hospitals) 
50c per 100; 30c per 50; 2c each 
Slave Block to Public Platform 
2.25 per 100; 1.20 per 50; 5c each 


YOUNG PEOPLE-—ADULT 
Appeal for Temperance Education 
50c per 100; 30c per 50; 2c each 
Stone Upon Stone 
(Survey of national stand on alcohol 
by denominations) 
6.00 per 100, 1.00 per doz., 
Prayer Against Alcoholism 
(Rauschenbusch ) 
35c per 100; 20c per 50; 2c each 
Fruit of the Yine (Turnbull) 
$1.50 plus 12c postage 
1954 S.S. Packet four quarters .50 


NATIONAL WCTU 


Evanston, Iilinois 


10c each 


Te young people graduating from 
high school in January 
To others in Christian service 
whose college work has been 
interrupted 


Schauffler College 
of Religious 
and Social Work 


offers training leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in either field 


International, interde- 


nominational 


inter-racial, 


High academic standards 
Exceptional field work facilities 
Moderate prices 


Second semester begins January 25, 


1954 
Write: 


Dr. George P. Michaelides, 
President 
5115 Fowler Ave., Cleveland 27, Ohlo 


ments and exercises extensively with chil- 
dren and the aged as well as with all 
other age groups. She shares the inspira- 
tion and experience gained in years of ac- 
tual testing and improvement of this meth- 
od of correlating the movement of the body 
and the aspirations of the spirit. By follow- 
ing the simple routines suggested, families 
can have a new kind of fellowship, as 
well as a new attitude toward life and its 
everyday problems, They will find enjoy- 
ment and both physical and _ spiritual 

health as they “look up and live.” 
The philosophy of the book is sound 
and the advice given is sane and practical. 
Imo R. Foster 


Recreation Leadership 

By Walter L. & Charles G. Stone. New 
York, The William Frederick Press, 1952. 
81 p. $2.00. 

This pamphlet may be briefly deiained 
by its subtitle: ‘A manual of the skills of 
leadership in the use of leisure time—and 
the philosophy, development, and program 
planning for the training of volunteer and 
professional recreation leaders.” Especial- 
ly helpful to Christian educators is the 
first section which discusses leisure as a 
spiritual problem. 


ELLEN LuND 


Reading the Bible 


with Older Children 
(Continued from page 5) 

and compared the ideas in them with 

some of the poetic thoughts about 

time and the creator God given in 

Psalm 90. 


Interpreting the Bible in a 
broad context 

Boys and girls need to know that 
some of the old laws of the Hebrews 
are as basic to our society today as 
they were long ago. They need to 
see how these laws came out of the 
experiences of people who were seek- 


Director of Christian Education Wanted 


Progressive church of 1,300 members 
with strong educational program, in 


pleasant eastern Ohio community of 
10,000 wants to employ an experienced 


woman as director of its total educa- 
tional program. Write, stating qualifi- 
cations, to Board of Christian Hduca- 
tion, St. John’s Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, 409 North Wooster 
Ave., Dover, Ohio. 


GOW N CHOIR 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


PULPIT 


SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 


Write for catalog D24 


BENTLEY &. SIMON 
7 WEST 36 ST * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


ing for God’s help in daily livir 
Juniors may read the law aga in| 
hatred and bearing a grudge in 
viticus 19:17-18. They may compa 
this with Jesus’ teachings in the S¢ 
mon on the Mount and resolve | 
put this commandment into so | 
practical use in their every day 4 
sociations. | | 
The spirit of laws that encoura 
generosity to the poor and the und 
privileged (Leviticus 19:9-10) may} 
illustrated by the work of contemp} 
rary welfare organizations. Jud} 
Harold R. Medina, in a recent 4 


ticle on “The Spiritual pamaK 


Justice,” mentions Deuteronomy 1: 

17 as an ancient precedent for curre 
judicial procedures. In the RSV the) 
verses may be read with real unde 
standing by boys and girls. 

What older boys and girls red 
from their Bibles needs interpretatid 
in the light of a broader context. 
James 2:23 older juniors read 
following estimation of the charact} 
of Abraham: 

“Abraham believed God, and 
was reckoned to him as righteousned 
and he was called the friend of God 

They recalled incidents whi 
showed Abraham’s belief in God. B 
when asked to explain the second pe 
tion of the verse, it required conside 
able thinking eine they cited Abr 
ham’s experiences in the use of wel 
and his giving first choice of land 
Lot. Abraham was just and fail 
That is what righteousness mear 
Knowing and believing in God m 
have helped him to be that kind ¢ 
person. He became known throug 
the years as that kind of man a 
the friend of God because of his 
ingness to work with God. 


The author of this verse, they dij 
covered, lived a hundred years afti 
the time of Jesus and had picked u 
his ideas about Abraham from th 
Book of Genesis. So in the broadi 
context Abraham, living about 20€ 
B.C., was still regarded by an authe 
2100 years later as the friend of Go 

Can we challenge our boys an 
girls, as they read the Book of Bool 
with new understanding, to want 14 
be the friends of God? 


PINKING SHEARS 


For individual or group use 
Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, pré 
cision made. Manufacturer’s Christm: 
overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value { 
money refunded. Order _by mail. Linco) 
Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., 
cago 26, illinois, 
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What's 


Happening? 


rr. Barnes Becomes 
Associate General 
recretary 


NEW YORK, N.Y. — Dr. Roswe.u - 


. BARNES, executive secretary of the Di- 
ision of Christian Life and Work, Na- 
onal Council of Churches, has been elect- 
d Associate General Secretary of the Na- 
onal Council, to assume this office on 
ebruary 1. He succeeds Dr. Roy G. 
oss who is to be the National Council’s 
meral Secretary. 


‘Dr. Barnes, a native of Council Bluffs, 
owa, and an ordained minister of the 
'resbyterian Church in the U.S.A., was 
dr ten years associate general secretary 
f the Federal Council of Churches, be- 
ore its merger into the National Council. 


= Curtis Clark Dies 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Dr. THomas Cur- 
ts CLARK died on December 7 at the age 
f 76. A Disciples of Christ minister, he 
vas an associate editor of the Christian 
ventury from 1912 until 1948. He was the 
uthor or editor of a number of books of 
‘oetry, including Quotable Poems. His 
ost recent book, Golden Book of Im- 
tortality is now being published. 


anuary, 1954 
> | 


Dr. Ross (left) welcomes Dr. Barnes as the 
Associate General Secretary of the National 
Council of Churches. 


Dr. Jesse M. Bader 


Retires 


NEW YORK, N.Y. — Dr. Jezssz 
Moren Baver, executive director of the 
Joint Department of Evangelism of the 
National Council of Churches, retired on 
December 31 after 34 years dedicated to 
the cause of Christian evangelism. Begin- 
ning January 1 he plans to give full time 
service to the World Convention of 
Churches of Christ, the international or- 
ganization he initiated for the Disciples of 
Christ in 1930. 


Dr. Bader became director of evangelis- 
tic work for the Disciples of Christ in 
1920, In 1932 he was appointed associate 
secretary of evangelism in the Federal 
Council of Churches, and in 1934, after 
Dr. Cuartes L. GoopeLu’s retirement, 
he became head of the commission. At 
that time there was only one denomina- 
tional secretary of evangelism; today there 
are 46 full-time denominational staff mem- 
bers in evangelism and seven on the staff 
of the National Council of Churches. 


John Wood Joins 
UCYM Staff 


CHICAGO, Ill. — The Rev. Joun S. 
Woop, pastor of the Methodist Church 
of Springfield Gardens, New York, has 
been elected Director of Social Education 
for the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. In this position he succeeds Miss 
JEAN ALEXANDER who resigned in the 
summer of 1953. 


Mr. Wood attended New York Uni- 
versity and received the B.D. degree from 
Union Theological Seminary in New York 
in 1950. He has had extensive experience 
in work with the United Christian Youth 
Movement, locally, regionally and nation- 
ally. He was president of the Eastern Re- 
gional Conference in 1944, chairman from 
1947 to 1950, and director of the Eastern 
UCYM Training Conference in 1953. He 
has served on the national governing 
bodies since 1943. He attended the World 
Conference of Christian Youth held at 
Oslo in 1947, the World Council Youth 
Department meeting at Lusanne in 1949 
and the World Christian Youth Commis- 
sion in Whitby, 1950. He was appointed 
by the President as a member of Na- 
tional and Program Committees for the 
Mid-Century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth in 1950. 


Mr. Wood was minister at Center Mo- 
riches, New York for two years before go- 
ing to Springfield Gardens. 


Chicago Seminaries 
Sponsor Ecumenical 
Institute 


CHICAGO, Ill. “To help get the 
World Council of Churches down to the 
grassroots where our ministers live is a 
major aim of the Chicago Ecumenical In- 
stitute,” according to PresmEeNT ARTHUR 
C. McGirrFert, Jr., Chairman of the In- 
stitute Committee. Ministers, qualified 
church workers and lay people are invited 
to attend the Institute, which is to be 
held August 2-13, 1954. 


The purpose of the Institute is to study 
the Christian faith, with special attention 
to the issues of Biblical theology and 
thought which are important for the ecu- 
menical movement. 


Twelve theological seminaries in the 
Chicago area are cooperating in arrang- 
ing the Institute. It will be held on four 
campuses simultaneously: Bethany Bibli- 
cal Institute, the Federated Theological 
Schools at the University of Chicago, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute and McCormick 
Theological Seminary. The faculty. will 
consist of delegates and consultants to 
the World Council of Churches’ meeting 
which will be held later in the month at 
Evanston. 


The program will be divided into two 
weeks and delegates may attend one or 
both. Board and room will be furnished on 
the several campuses. The registration fee 
is $7.50 a week. For further information 
write to President A. C. McGiffert, Jr., 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, III. 
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News About Disciples of 
Christ Field Staffs 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The Disciples 
of Christ have named three new state di- 
rectors of Christian education in recent 
months. Wa.LTeR J. Lantz of Fort 
Worth, Texas, will serve the state of Ore- 
gon. A Captain in the U.S. Army during 
World War II, he has directed religious 
education at the Magnolia Avenue Chris- 
tian Church of Fort Worth during the 
past two years while completing work for 
his B.D. degree at Brite College of the 
Bible, Texas Christian University. 

Rosert L. Near, formerly pastor of 
the Garfield Park Christian Church, Santa 
Cruz, California, follows WrsLtEy Forp 
as state director of Northern California. 
He holds the B.D. degree from Brite Col- 
lege of the Bible. Mr. Ford recently re- 
signed to take the pastorate of the First 
Christian Church, Pasadena. 


Lye Harvey, formerly minister of the 
Milroy, Ind. Christian Church fills the va- 
cancy in the Indiana state staff left by the 
death last summer of Miss ANNA CLARKE. 
A Chaplain in the U.S. Army during 
1943, he, has completed residence work 
for the B.D. and M.A. degrees at Butler 
University, Indianapolis. 

B. J. Hannon has been named to a 
new post of state secretary-evangelist in 
West Virginia where he will assist with 
Christian education programs. He re- 
ceived the B.D. degree last June from 
Yale University Divinity School. 

Grorce H. Apxins began work De- 
cember 1 as state director of Christian 
education for the Disciples of Christ in 
Iowa. A graduate of Central Baptist Sem- 
inary in Kansas City, Kans., he has been 
active in the summer camp and confer- 
ence program of the Disciples and has 
served as state youth work chairman in 
Missouri. 


Local Church Directors 
to Have Western 
Workshop 


CHICAGO, ILL. — There are to be 
two workshops in 1954 for directors of 
Christian education in local churches. 
The first is to be a western regional work- 
shop held April 19-24 at the Lucerne Bap- 
tist Assembly, Clear Lake, in Northern 
California. The Dean is Miss JupiTH 
FrencH. Among the other leaders and re- 
source persons are: R. Gorpon AGNEW, 
HERMAN SwEeEtT, Frank A. LINDHORST, 
MiLtpRED WipBER, HELEN LoRBEER GRAY, 
MarcarReT Loss, and W. RANDOLPH 
TuHoRNTON. There are to be work groups 
on Youth Work, the Director’s Job, Coun- 
selling, Home-Adult Work, and Supervi- 
sion and Leadership. 

For further information, write to the 
Registrar, Miss Betty Nelson, Northern 
California-Nevada Council of Churches, 
83 McAllister St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

The second workshop will be held, as 
usual, at Conference Point Camp, Wil- 
liams Bay, Wisconsin, July 25-31. 
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Radio Program Based 
on RSV 


NEW YORK, N.Y. — “The Evening 
Comes,” a half-hour devotional radio pro- 
gram conducted by the noted commenta- 
tor and music critic Milton Cross, and 
based on the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible, was launched Sunday after- 
noon, November 29, over 197 stations of 
the American Broadcasting Company. 


The series will run for thirteen weeks. 
It combines fine symphonic music and 
choral singing with personal expressions 
of faith in the Bible by widely known na- 
tional figures, and readings from the Bible. 
Each program concludes with a prayer 
offered by a chaplain in the armed serv- 
ices. 


Loren Walters 


Director Appointed for 
Quadrennial Convention 


CHICAGO, Il — Mr. Loren Wat- 
TERS began work December 1 as execu- 
tive director of the 23rd International 
Quadrennial Convention on Christian Ed- 
ucation. This Convention, which is de- 
signed particularly for lay workers in 
Christian education, is to be held July 27- 
31, 1955 in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Walters is on loan from the Board 
of Christian Education and Publication of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
where he has been since 1947 Director of 
Leadership Education. He has been very 
active in the committtees and sections of 
the Division of Christian Education and 
is well known to the constituency. 


Mr. Walters studied at Detroit Teach- 
ers College, the University of Colorado, 
Wayne University and at the Eden Theo- 
logical Seminary, and holds an M.S. degree 
in Education. Before going to the Board 
of Education of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church he worked with the Com- 
mission on World Service of that denom- 
ination. 


-—Points the Way 


HOW TO 
**DOUBLE-THE-BUDG 
IN YOUR 
CHURCH 


New FREE Booklet 


CHURCH FUND-RAISING is not a di 
lar problem, because there is ample dol} 
giving ability in any established church| 
support adequately all of its financial nee’ 
and benevolent aims. The real problem} 
organizational and educational. ; 

The Wells Way of church fund-raising} 
basically an organized educational progrd 
in giving, which uses a thorough, intensij 
canvass for pledges. A Wells-directed c¢ 
vass brings together and organizes the 
strength of the church, emphasizes t| 
meaning of gifts to the givers, produ 
maximum financial results, and stimulat 
spiritual growth among the generous give 

Wells insures the results of a church cal 
vass objective in any church with more thi 
200 families. (Wells also serves many small} 
churches.) The Insured Objective for a We! 
Double - the - Budget Canvass offers thr’ 
options which give the greatest possibj 
advantage to a church. 


MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET ; 
Your church can conduct a successful fun 
raising program the Wells Way, just as hu 
dreds have. Without cost or obligation ¢ 
your part, a Wells officer will gladly me 
with your church leaders to guide the! 
through a self-study of your needs and p 
tentials, and help you create a plan of ac ic 
to provide the desired funds. Write toda 


sm—--- FREE BOOKLET COUPON <<— 
Wells Organizations, Suite 1002 
222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Please send FREE booklet “The Churches 

Answer Your Questions” to: 

Name 

Church 

Telephone 

Address 


Cty 2 2 Se . 
We would like to have a Wells officer 
meet with us at no cost or obligation. 


¥ 
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Church Fund-Raising 


ORGANIZATIONS 


222 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, Phone CEntral 6-050 
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ROT 


of the 


RELIGIOUS 
BOOK CLUB 


PETER 


DISCIPLE ® APOSTLE ® MARTYR 
By OSCAR CULLMANN (Trans. by Floyd V. Filson) 


VANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


a member you will receive a-frce bonus- book with every 
irth Club selection you accept during the year. You will be 
le to take advantage of special prices on occasional Club se- 
tions. 
rthermore, to insure that you will receive only books that 
il be of permanent value to you, a “No Book” form is in- 
ided with your monthly Bulletin so that you can notify us 
lenever you do not want the current choice; and you may 
urn any Club selection for full credit within ten days of 
‘eipt if not entirely satisfied. 


US ... FREE MONTHLY BULLETINS FOR 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB MEMBERS ONLY 


1c of the most worthwhile advantages of membership in the 
ligious Book Club is your free-with-membership monthly 
Netin. Attractive, well-printed and easy to read, this spe- 
| Bulletin gives you news and reviews of as many as forty of 
= new, current books of spiritual interest. It not only con- 
ns a full description of the coming month’s selection, bonus 
oks, and books with bonus credits, but also extensive reviews 
all important new religious books and novels, poetry and 
neral books which have particularly worthwhile spiritual or 
igious themes. For 27 years the RBC Bulletin has been 
ognized as one of the best sources of authoritative, up-to- 
e-minute information by librarians, ministers and students. 
teresting and helpful, it is the only bulletin that will keep 
u completely abreast of the latest and most important re- 
jous reading. 


JUST PUBLISHED, this new book by Oscar Cull- 
man is one which will be valued as a permanent 
treasure in your library, rich in scholarship, in- 
teresting to read, striking in its conclusions. The 
author is a European scholar of the highest stand- 
ing, professor in the Swiss University of Basel and 
the best authority on primitive Christianity in, the 
world today. The volume is excellently translated 
by an American scholar, Floyd V. Filson, who 
studied at Basel and is now a professor at the 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


Really three books in one: a clear-cut biography 
of the great apostle, strictly objective and judicious; 
a persuasive exposition of all the New Testament 
passages that refer to Peter; a theological exam- 
ination of the Catholic claims for the leadership 
of Peter over the Church and his transmission of 
that position to successors at Rome. Dr. Cullman 
regards it as extremely doubtful that Peter found- 
ed the Church of Rome. In an illuminating study 
of Jesus’s words to Peter, “On this Rock I will 
build my Church,” he concludes that these are 
authentic words of Jesus and that by “Rock” he 
really meant Peter himself; but, although Peter was 
thought of as the chief builder of the beginning 
Church, there was no assumption whatever that 
this role could be transferred to any successors— 
the function of Peter was temporary and unre- 
peatable. Get this magnificent volume of time- 
less significance today. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND, WELL PRINTED. 
(Regular price, $4.50) 


1J420 


Start your membership today with one or a combination 
of these outstanding books. 


Please send me as my first selection: 


{] THE KINGDOM OF GOD by John Bright ($3.75) 

_] A FAITH TO PROCLAIM by James S. Stewart ($2.50) 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP by George Hadley ($4.50) 
HOW TO BELIEVE by Ralph Sockman ($2.50) 

EFFECTIVE EVANGELISM by George E. Sweazey ($3.50) 

Combined price to members, $5.00 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB, 76 Ninth Ave., New York II, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a member for one year and send 
me without charge a copy of PETER and the monthly 
RBC Bulletin. This will be shipped with my first se- 
lection checked above and I am to receive a Bonus 
Book for every four Club selections I choose within the 
year. I will let you know promptly whenever I do not 
want the monthly Club Selection. 


Mr. 
Ree.) keke: sae eee en Re Bee 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Street 


City..... ee oe : Zone . State... 


STORY SERMONS 
FOR JUNIORS 


ALICE GEER KELSEY. Here, written in the inimit- 
able Kelsey manner, are 37 stories to show children the 
intangibles of Christian character at work in the world. 
Each story is an eloquent little sermon in dramatic, 
unforgettable form on a subject such as honesty, faith, 
forgiveness, selflessness, and the like. : 

Mrs. Kelsey has drawn the stories from such varied 
sources as the Bible, literature, history, proverbs, myth- 
ology, newspapers, and personal experience. With the 
deft touch of an experienced writer and the knowledge 
of a trained children’s worker, she has adapted them 
to the needs and understanding of 9- to 12-year-olds. 
PuBLISHED JAN. 11. 


A JOURNEY 


INTO FAITH 


THOMAS S. KEPLER. In 40 devotional readings, 
Dr. Kepler brings answers to questions which laymen 
are asking about religion. In an informal, conversational 
style he discusses some of the great themes of the Chris- 
tian faith—God, Jesus, prayer, ethical life, sin, suffer- 
ing, truth, and immortality. 

A notable feature of the book is the wide variety of 

quotations from great writers of the past and present. 
Especially appropriate for Lenten reading, A JOURNEY 
INTO FAITH offers the reader a close look at the 
fundamentals of his faith. 
The Main Themes: Wwuat Is Revicion?—Tue IpEea 
or Gop—TuHeE PrErRson oF JEsus—THE MEANING OF 
PRAYER—THE EtTuHicaAL LirE—Sin AND SUFFERING— 
Tue MEANING oF TRUTH FOR RELIGION—THE IDEA oF 
IMMORTALITY. 


PuBLISHED JAN. 11. $2.50 


MUSIC IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


EDITH LOVELL THOMAS. “A practical guide that brings to life a 
vital area of every Christian’s religious development . . . Opening with a back- 
ground of the history of music in the church, Miss Thomas discusses from the 
angles of theory and practical application the Ministry of Song, Making’ Music 
at Home, Knowing the Music of the Church, as well as age-group selection 
of music and its use. Scripture, poetry, hymns, songs, anthems and true situa- 
tions enrich the material for study.”—ZInternational Journal 


GUIDING WORKERS 
IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


FRANK M. McKIBBEN. “A practical, non-technical guidebook for 
Christian leaders responsible for training and developing church workers— 
tested suggestions for carrying on a program of supervision in church schools, 
Sunday-evening fellowships, and weekday church groups. A workable manual 
for ministers, directors of Christian education, general or departmental church 
school superintendents, supervising or helping teachers, church boards of edu- 
cation—for everyone who trains or directs workers in Christian education.” — 
Pastor's Journal $1.75 


At Your Bookstore ABINGDON PRESS 


Tested Tools for the New Year’s Work 


_¥ects our attention to the use of texts 
“in the Revised Standard Version of 


NEW LIGHT 
FROM OLD LAMPS 


ROY L. SMITH. “In these 232 
one-page essays Dr. Roy L. Smith di 


the Bible. The texts are taken from 
33 books of the Old Testament and 
23 books of the new. 


“Each essay is a sermonette in 
which Dr. Smith shows how vital 
teachings can be drawn from the text. 
In each instance the text of the King 
James Version is set beside that of 
the Revised Standard Version, so 
that the reader can compare the two. 
Each essay is an excellent stimulus 
for a daily devotion, written in a live- 
ly idiom and _ well illustrated.”— 
Thomas S. Kepler in Cleveland Plain 
Dealer $1.75 


SSN 


THE BIBLE 
AND YOU 


EDWARD P. BLAIR. “There are 
many books which purport to deal 
with the subject of how to read the 
Bible, but there is none that is quite 
as direct and helpful as this one, 
Dr. Blair’s book is filled with val 
able suggestions which the layman 
and the minister will not want t 
SINISE. | eee 


“Anyone who follows the principle 
laid down in this book for studyin 
the Bible will find himself in com- 
mand of the greatest resource in the 
world. The author does not offer | 
any ‘snap’ course in Bible study in 
this book, nor does he present a bag 
of tricks to shortcut earnest, ha 
study, but he gives a sound approach 
to the serious student who desires 
to master the Book of Books. 


“This reviewer is earnest in 
appeal to every Christian to read thi 
book and follow its precepts care- 
fully. Our churches need such dili- 
gent study desperately.”—John C. 
Trever in The International Jour 
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